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‘Introductio 


This book ‘has a positive, co structive theme: it is about 
a school for everyone! 


’ - 
The contents are not merely repetitive statements, of aie 
earlier publications in the 1950s and 1960s. What some per- 


sons labeled as “the Trump plan” had its place in schools 


that sought ways to break conventional, uniform policies |... 


and procedures. Those efforts. helped -point:- the way to 


_ better designs. Too often, however, the changes became... 
~~ ends in themselves even pout evaluations showed post: 


tive effects. 
The design described in this book incorporates experi- 


‘enices of the past eight years in a Model Schools Project, ' 


called “Schools of Tomorrow,” sponsored by the National 
Association of -Secondary School’ Principals {NASSP}. . 


This longitudinal undertaking, partly financed by the Dat 
forth Foundation, involved at various times 34 junior: and 


senior high schools. They were large and smal], they were’ 


located in cities and smaller places, they were public and 


private, to name only a few of the variables. The present 


- design, however, differs. somewhat from the model in that - 


s 


project.. 
The NASSP over the years has issued a nuinibe: of major’ 
statements as guidelines for improving schools. -This book 


‘translates many-of them into a workable model. Chapters 
‘Land 2 give the rationale; 3, 4, and-5 describe the people * 
, involved: 6 ‘through 14 show various program aspects; -15- 
through 19 indicate a ‘and procedures a making 


the ghanges; and 20 presents the total plan for the school 
with some future agendas. 

Although the subtifle-specifies waiddlé: junior, and senior 
high schools. | believé the design with ininor madifications 
is also appropriate in elementary schools, After all: the 
kindergarten is conventionally the most individualized time | 
for pupils in schools! + ot 

This book is for everybody Send about more effec- 
tive schools. Whether one’s interests are in a large city, a 
small town. or a medium-sized place. regardless of financial 
conditions. population problems. or other pressures. this 

_ + book shows the reader how to provide better schools for 
everyone by breaking through the restrictions of many - 
existing standard policies and procedures. 

“Going beyond the provision of simplistic recipes that any- 
one may follow blindly. the emphasis. here is on alterna- 
tives that creative persgns can use to improve any school. 


- _ ’ At the end of each chapter there are 2 suageshions on how ... 
to start. ‘ a 
Jel, ; 
a o me | 
. \. 
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Schools can be better than they are. The programs 
that conventional schools providz today serve some 
individuals reasonably we!l; otrer persons need 
quite different arrangements. i‘2 school set forth in 
this book is for all students, teachers, and super-. 
visor-managers. ae . 
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Who and Why? 


, 


Who shall speak {or re “il cation? Whom ehall we be- 
lizve and why? Who Should determine what chanc ges. 
if any, are to be made ina given school? What new 
directions do the times suggest? Why are allferent 


‘designs necessary? 
4 


ty 


— Tovay's diols have both problems and critics. That 


situation is.not new, Only ‘the quantity and urgency are «. 


more pronounced. pea ae 
Suspending | students, forcing dtopouts, dismissing 


* teachers, filing grievances, and calling strikes'may be neces: 
’ sary at times but they are expressions of frustrations rather 


‘ ‘vith appropriate guidance and contre's, Its program must 
emphasize the motivation, background, and opportunities 
ie that everyone needs to: > choose wisely among the available 


than constructive solutions to deeper problems. » 


The need is for constructive alternatives. The design 
‘presented © in this book for a secondary. school—middle, 


junior, or senior highénables everyone in jit to attain suc- 


cess‘and to have personal satisfactions. Such goals require ° 


approaches to schooling different from, both conventional. ' 


school programs and fragmented educational innovations. 
What is needed is a school that offers a variety of choices 


See Ys 


options. Schocl, policies also must: permit participants to- 
change their minds as added experiences provide bases fer 
‘better choices. ; 
Such a design avoids the fetish of uniformity that often 
- plagues today's schools. Although riew developments are 
essential, conventional progranis are offered. too, but they . 

are enriched by numerous variables. 

The chapters that follow show how the school si aeoeiops 
ry the maximum potential of each student. t.>cher, and 
supervisory: management team member. Also incicated are 
unconventional methods for evaluating individual produc: 
tivity ane the qu ality of the school program: a, 


eas es Whom It May Concern 


This book“is for rdany people. Students need to under- - 
stand how schools ¢an change to serve their needs more’ 
productively. Sincé teachers have crucial roles - in the 
change process. they need to perceive moré clearly what > 


their functions should be. The same is true for those who 


\_-supervise and manage the enterprise. ; an 
The school involves many other persons ahs are 

-- _. volved in the control of policies, finances, and evaluations. 

, University professors who prepare teachers, work with the ; 
products of the. schools, develop materialy. serve as con: 
sultants, and perform other services for the schools need 
to comprehend what has to be done to improve schools. 
There are implications, too, for persons who plan and build: 
schools and for others who provide school supplies, equip: 
ment, transportation. and cther physical arrangzments.. 

Some have financial interests in the process: some do not. : 
The point is that in this society, education.truly is a wide 
<oncern.. This book is addressed to everyone; to whom it 
-may concern is you, whoever you are. - 
The design here is for schools in any kind jof locale: | inner- 
. ‘city, small town, big:-town, suburbia. Teaching and learning 


. 
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‘ operate, from the sare basic premises, regardless of the age 
of the: learners or where they live. the differences among 
schools are a matter of degree. 
Efforts to improve schools cannot exclude any place 
whera teaching and learning occur. To do so is to treat the 
_ Subject inadequately. Many things thaf students learn about” 
. life are taught outside the school—in homes, the Streets, 
and elsewhere by persons ‘who have little or no systematic 
; preparation for teaching. Racism; sexism. and drug de- 
péndence unfortunately are remembered better than what . 
students learn in school. The mass. medieare also powerful 
 trachers. School professionals need’ to analyze and utilize 
- constructively the varied ‘sources of learning experiences. 
This bo2k is about the improvement of teaching and 
.. learning in all places. The* ~aim ‘is to clarify not only what 
belongs in schools but also v what needs to happen in homes 
and in the community. Corfusion ‘abowads regarding : ‘the 
potential in each of these :three environments. The result 
may be irresponsible use of the three, unreasonable lack of 
coordination, and: “ineffective cobing with the. differences 
among schools, homes, and communities.’ 


> ; ; ; - 
Who Wants To Change What? 


Some people answer that qu stion by saying, “As little 
as possible” or “Whatever’ “will do the most good.” Both. 
answers are reasonable as.well as popular. Possibly a more 
basic question is, Who wants what changed and-why? The 

' desir2 for change almost always is highly personal since it 

* relates to something that an individual or an organized 
‘group does not like for some specific reason. 

A parent wishes to change a school pyogram because a 

- 'son or daughter is not succeeding in the existing. program. 

A taxpayer wishes to\modify the schools because they cost 

too much. An employer wishes.to change the schools be- 

*” cause employees lack specific mowing or attitudes. A profes- 
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-ed by the school to.i improve the progam: ea: 


sor. wishes to change schools because few students are 
interested or adequately prepared in the _ Professor's 
specialty. : 

Students. too, wish to change the prograi for many 
reasons—they are bored, believe they are working too hard. 


“feel they are unchallenged. consider the. material irrelevant. 


or do not like a teacher. 

Organized groups pressure tor what they define as basic 
education. more attention to the free enterprise system. 
more favorable attitudes towards organized labor, the capi- 
talist system, conservation of resources. and a host of other ‘ 
special concerns. 

Some changes are forced for unrelated reasons such ds a’ 
financial crisis that cuts budgets with no specific goals other 
than “spend less.” 

Professional educators.:therefore, need to listen to critics 
and to analyze forceé, because every criticism has the po- 
tential for stimulating change. Even: more important. the, 
educator: needs to help perturbed people ‘understand the, 
ramifications that their concerns hold for schcel irnprove* 
ment. Negative criticism may be as useful as positive eriti- 
cism. Even national interests of the moment can be channel: 

\ i 


: - Kinds of Change 
- Persons who want to improve ‘schools’ mameale 
confront a. dilemma. A ‘reasonable approach to. improving : 


a program is to analy e first what ‘needs to be done. But 


who and what determing priorities?’ é gh? 
Sonte proposals are narrow and oversiniplitied: For 


_ ‘example. few gains result when. flexible scheduling merely 
7 redistributes‘ time into three days. a week ins.ead of five. 
~ with some periods longer than others, if the school does not 


chknge its.curriculum, methods of teaching, and a number 


_ of other conventional features. Likewise. changing the grad- 


4 
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_ ing system merely for ie sake-of ice ig: porn tless. A - 
_ Pass: 4ail system i is less deseriptive thanA BC DF. : 


‘Developing learning packages without ‘changing: the cur 


riculum produces few gains. Aiso. a’ continuous. - progress sid 


program is essential for each student to go at 2 personal’ 


_ pace. Even continuous progress is net. beneficial if the 
.. school does not reexamine its ered The: point is wat 
' change may be merely in form and.not in ‘substance with 
only superficial attention to the results produced. . 


- Raising teachers’ salaries enables teachers to live better . 


“and to have more pride’in their ‘work, but does it improve 
their methods of teaching? Building a new school may en- 
. hance pride in the community and provide a more pleasant 
and healthful environment for oe but does it improve 


: _aithe quality of education?” = ” 


interestingly enough.. one common approach to chang: 


wy ing schools*has been quite, successful—the introduction of 


extracurricular_activities. Providing a variety of clubs, athletic. 
activities, assemnbli progrims. special contests, student gov 
‘ernment activities. special drivés and part’ ‘ipation in cora- 
_™munity events. and a host of other programs enriches’ the 


-, curriculum. However, ;many students do not participate in . 


, these activities. particulars, those from less affluent homes - 
and with poor scholastic: +" “fevement and attendance. 


These activities do twit replace or -alter: the curriculum: 


_they -are " additional. events. mostly elective, designed es: 
», pecially to meet current student and faculty interests and 


needs. Many: students believe they derive more benefits , 


~ from extracurricular activities. than from the regular school 
programs. Some teachers concur. Consider, however, that 
4 schcol ‘programs were enriched, the -need for extra: 
curricular activities. would diminish or possibly disappear 
“ieeaute what is now achieved only by them would be ac- 
‘complished in the.total. more flexible program:, 
Chanyes ir schools may be small or large, ‘fragmentary. 


or compréhensive. Small chaages are soporific.. Massive 


\ 
ee 
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changes are dramatic: Partial changes: bring pleasant {eel- 
‘ings and create a community image of a school that con. 
ae hagously Seeks duals wavs of doing thirigs. 


a evolution, Gains ie partial change are minimal: the po. 
tential of oe change i is maximal Thi, 


/ . ship wise caih these situations dnd plans accordingh: is 

i subject of this book. 

fo A variety of pressure. groups of erate hoth to change and 

? So, to maintain the’ status quo. Most oppasition: to improving 
“schools is based upon inadequate information about pur- 

, poses, programs. znd evaluations. It is essential that every- 
oné understands tha reasens and procedures for making 
‘schools more relevant a and adaptable to the needy .of-stu- 


/ _ dents, teachers, ahd supervisors. ‘managers. The goal has to 
' “be “increased sharing. of information, not Aviaking power by 
‘ “2.controlling informdtian. 
“han. Schools also- need to involve ies help much : 
"y= more-than they’ do now. including the help af researchers. 


One reason. educational esearch has“ had: relatively little, 
impact on:schools is that many of these: experts havebeen - 


.t00. far removed’ Fron, everyday school ' ‘operations. Mem: : 


= ters"of abe American Educational: Research. Asinciation do" 


. Meetings arid in publicaiiéns. The. -Problem., 8 they com.. 


~ municaté mostly with other: fesearchers. ee eS ee 


; Reseaichers must. learn to communicate ‘their findings*to,. 
we __ Pragitioners. More. ‘of theta: ‘need to ‘Work ‘far extended 
, : “pertads of. fine. in schools, as researchers, in 
. thanifold - ‘migractions in the’ selting will help everydne. 
- Both university graduate students’ and professors need to 
"Participate. in such activities: along with ‘school personnel 
“who: are also involved as consumers, ang’ Jaterpreters, ) 
research, Mya team effort 6 ied 
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residence. The - 


ty «. sophisticated reseatch and ‘presens- their reports at annual — ~ 8 
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“Action jecearch” has been “arqund for a long time. ‘How: 
ever. as classrooms in the conventional sense change and, 
schools become more open in concept. that research be- 


comes more difficult in some respécts. Instead of one 


teacher and 25 students working together: in “a self-con- 
- tained classroom. a school may have three teachers and a 


variety of aides working with-100 or more. students. Re: 
searchers not only need different, approaches but they also 
need to work actively on the scene where a variety of teach- 
ing and learning methods are occurring. : 
The challenge. therefore. is to dev elop closer and more 


‘ effective relationships between persons who would and can 
_.improve schools for everyane and those _persons who ac- 


tually control the schools. Legally. schools in the United 
States are creatur¢s of the states, not the federal govern. 
ment even though federal programs to improve ‘schools 
are. impressive. Most states. however. delegatewrespon- 


" . sibilities to loca/communities and their boards of education. 


The influences and relationships among the three levels 
are indeed spuibles “ am 


re - 


- Who Shall Speak for Education? 


Does one person or any particular group have the right 


to issue pronouncements on educational change? Persons _ 


familiar with the history of American education will recall 
tHe many individuals ‘in: key positions. specially appointed 


: committees of professional organizations. innumerable ex- 
‘ternal committees and commissions. and other groups that. 


have influenced education significantly. 
“Several 2sundations and commissions: in recent one 


have issued statements and recommendations for changing - 


schools. While there is ‘nothing new in this activity. the fact 


- that many different groups are advocating changes indi-. 


cates that people are reacting to the dissatisfactions, ex- 


. “ 
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pressed overtly by students, parents. teachers, adminis. 
Irators. as well as by persons outside the schools. 
The criticisms. and proposals to change especially con- 


cern secondary SASS? “although there Rave been attacks 


on elementary schools as well. Some specific manifesta- 


“4 


tions of discontent include: 


i 


The concerns are widespread. ‘to be sure. 
Many books about education are now in the marketplace. 
Some offer little help because the authors do not translate 
their ideas and ideals into practical” educational programs 
that can be understood and accepted by parents, teachers, 
and taxpavers. Many proposals: are ‘in. conceived, not be- 
cause of what they say. but because of what they have not ©’ . 
‘said. Individuals and groups often propose simple solutions 
to complex problems. Whoever speaks for education needs 
“to be specific about what is being proposed as well as about 
how to implement it. Unfortunately the tendency is for more 


AS 


Goo? 


student activism in the late 1960s; 


criticisms about irrelevant content or wrong emphases 


in some subjects; 


lower scores on.tests used for college entrance; 


student. 


inadequate attention to career education: 


increased opposition to higher taxes, caused mainly by 
’ rapidly increasing. salaries of teachers and adminis: .’ 


ators: 


‘the emerging middle‘ school as a protest against the 
elementary and junior high school programs for child: 
ren aged 10 to 14; 


relatively poor scores on standardized tests of reading, 
arithmetic, and spelling by minority groups; 


* failure to deliver duldance’s services effectively to each. 
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critical thinking in identifying probleris ‘hen in developing’ 
‘solutions. - 


Who shall speak for education? The -consensus “of as 


many persons as possible i in the local situation. is. the answer. 


_education is a simple or an easy: process. Many persons 
necessarily need to be involved: the wider the specinumn and 


the larger thé number, the better: 
- Essential, corollary questions are: To whom shall the 


proponents of better ec ication speak and how shall they. 


proceed to obtain action? Our times make these’ questions 


_ especially difficult to answer. The legal relationships are’ 


well known: state to iacal boards of education, to central 


office administrators, -to. 'ocal school ‘administrators, to: - 
teachers: and ‘to students. Hewever, increased activities of. 
‘student and teacher organizaticris with the tools of strikes. °°. 
““and other. forms of protests met alter the conventional |” 


hierarchial influences. Also, the use of pressure groups. 
money, prestigious individuals, and. ines mass media‘'may 
create other dimensions. 


These -.persons and groups need sound directions and’ 
- broad perspectives. Specifically they néed help in translating 
their goals, selfish as well-as general. into a program that will 
come closer than what exists today to serving their own in- 
‘terests and the welfare of the total society. Those goals are 


not as antithetical as many persons today believe. 


‘Chapter 2 provides an overview-of a school that is much. 
. closer to meeting individual and sdcietal needs than con- 
' ventional schools do today. Later chapters add more details, 


further teasons for the changes. plus specifications for 
developing programs and evaluating the results. 
ae ’ A School for Everyone 


- Some persons who speak and write publicly seem to 
believe our society :for a number of reasons is headed for 
catastrophe. This wrifer is not one of those pessimists. 
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' | ‘The Critics ae, 
/ This is What You Shoui d Do! 


SHORTEN SCHOOL ROURS. a3 
:GET., RID OF. “ABCAF® GRADES. 
-| FOUR, DAYS: A WEEK INSTEAD. OF FIVE 


e MAKE: ‘CURRICULUM MORE"RELEVANT f 


HAVE SMALLER. SCHOOLS. 2 


| LOOK MORE TQ THE FUTURE 
-REVIVE.OLD. IDEAS!” sc: te 
| MORE REQUIRED ‘SUBJECTS — 

-MORE ELECTIVE SUBJECTS 


‘| ELIMINATE EXTRACURRICU- | 


ETC: ETC. ETC. 


IMPROVE READING , 
SPEND MORE : a 
REDUCE TAKES. th we 
HAVE SMALLER CLASSES ; 
LOWER THE: TOP COMPULSOR 

‘ATTENDANCE: AGE. 


OPEN: THE: ‘CAMPUS 
EMPHASIZE. THE: ACADEMICS 


_ SCHOOL 
. EMPLOYEES 
-BOARD OF ~ 
agen, EDUCATION 


IMPROVE: COLLEGE: PREPARATION © 
EMPHASIZE CAREER. EDUCATION: 


“TO YOUTH: NEEDS 
USE: THE ‘COMMUNITY - 
ASSIGN ‘MORE. HOMEWORK .. 


‘SCHOOLS OF 

EDUCATION 
LEGISLATIVE © 
BODIES .. 


RAISE TEST SCORES 
MORE ATHLETICS 


LAR. ACTIVITIES 
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Other persons seem certain that better .schdols will rem- 
edy society’s:ills. That wishful thinking is attractive. History 
shows that goalis unrealistic. , 

But schools can be better than they a are and the.teachers 
and students in them can‘perform better than they do. The ° 


a in this book shows how. Perhaps that improvement 
* inf th 


long tun will help society become constructively 
critical of its institutions—and that is a positive approach to" 
a better world! : 
_yEverything.in this book has occurred some place atid cat 
some time in the United States. It is true literally that so far 
as schools ‘are concerned there is today nothing new under 
Pe sun. The problem is that most ‘schools have not put 
as together in a comprehensive Way. 
‘his book presents a ratiqnale. and. design for a schoo! 
that aims to’ make learning so exciting: and worthwhile that 


-. it, becomes a lifetime habit rather than ‘something that is 


only institutionalized in'a school-far young people. At:the 
close of each chapter are some possible’first steps that can 
heP\you. and others to pirates toward the’ school for 


everyone 
aN 
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Some Possible First Steps. 
for School Persons ‘ 


1. Review published statements, locally, and Bleewheie: for 
a specific period to analyze what: is being Said and written 
‘ about improving schooling and by whom. . 


2. Prepare a digest. not as recommendations for immediate 

‘action but as proposals for constructive study, and discus- 
sions by interested persons. who are: ina Position to initi- 
ate helpful actions. 


3. Solicit the cooperation and participation ‘of involved 


persons and groups in.your community to conduct a 
Survey. (total or sample) to ascertain .present local atti- 


f. . © ace 
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“tudes about. education iddhiding strengths, sede. 


and especially constrictive ideas for improvement. 
a 
jFor Parents and Others 


that some ‘have tunnel vision and ‘special hobbies, help 


general welfare. Then take your ideas directly to.school 
persons, rather. than merely to write-a. “letter ‘to the 
editor”. or tc some other mass medium. 


. Offer. to he's school Persons in developing better com- .. 
munity understandings of the changes that schools need 


to make. a ‘ 


: te th, : | i 9 


$ = 

. Help schodl persons to know, understand, and” cope 
constructively with the various individuals and groups 
‘who have\ideas about school improvement. Recognizing 


- tochannel their specific interests into concerns about the . » 


— 


| Achieving _ 
Personalization 


~~" 


vs to engie What are the ‘main cém- 
. ponenis of this désign Jet a achiool for everyone? 


. eee oe ‘ e 
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90 years old when he defined the-purpose of education: 
. “We must tell ‘the. children, when they are eight or nine, 


. 


a 


Pasio Casals, the late cellist-conductor; was more thang ° 


~ when they can understand the sense of the word: we. area 


’ miracle, every one ‘of us: Look at what our hands can dol. 
Tell thie children: Beethoven, Michelangelo, Bach, all great 


people were once children like you. You.canbe a Michel- 
‘angelo. You are’'a unity. This is what parents and teachers 


“must tell, children. There never has been and never will be 


another child like you.” 


The contributions of any nation to humanity, as well as ~ 
to itself; relate directly to the degree that each individual 


a reaches maximum potential of self-development and to.the 


extent that each one also has an- active interest in and: ihe . 
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conventional sO 


skills to improve the general welfare, The’ major concern, 
therefore, is that each school person~student, teacher, or , 
_member of the supervisory-management team—has.a pro-. tae 
' gram that can help each one to develop his or her. own j 


unique characteristics. 
‘There is rio conflict between individualization and the 
general welfare of the total group: Later chapters treat. social 


" sensitivity, cooperation,’ and group needs and goals. In — 


fact, the strength of any group comes from ‘the self- a 


adjustment and vigor of :the individuals in it. At the same. tee 
time, theré must be specific ;programs to ‘develop ‘group. 
' concerns that sometimes are ignored when an individual 


attains personal goals by climbing roughshod 6 Over potential 
competitors. ; to n : ’ 
A school for everyone if a concept, a docale, ana a pro- 


gram that responds actively to the iegnesed needs of each” 


“person. 
What does.a school’ hook, like When personalization is a 
basic goal? Is. it a place, where open spaces replace class- 


groups of 25 or 307 Is j ita program where teachers seldom 


‘interact with students? Are students free to determine what, 

when, and how t theiy should learn? Are textbooks and other 
urces of information replaced by learning 

packages that teachers: in the local school prepare or pur: © 
chase? Does /individualization require that students spend 4 


‘more time in the community and less in the school build- 


/ : . 
ing? Are conventional grade levels abandoned? Are stand.- ° 
_ .ardized textbooks: ‘and competitive examinations. elithi- 
-nated? Do. bells no longer ring to separate. the echaal gay te 


into standard: length pericds? 
Two words answer all these questions: “Not necessarily? 


. Some aspects of the ideas expressed in the questions, how- 
_ ever, are basic. No wonder that many persons in and out of 
athe profession. of teaching, either deliverately « or through 


at 


.Toom walls? Does gach pupil. work alone instead of in - 
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-ated are not necessarily the ingredients of individualization. . ° 

~ Such. considerations may ‘bé ‘appropriate to some degree 
. for persons who thrive on those arrangements, while others 
become frustrated and impotent as a result: “ 
Personalized: learning and teaching do not automatically . 
= require 'moré use of audiovisual devices and less reliance * 


loose thinking, fail to _ynderstand. the. eivenchip behiden 


individualization and the general welfare. 
Personalization in_a school is directly propoitional t to the 


- number ¢ of opportunities for choices that the program Pro- ; 


vidés under systematic guidance and supervision, - 


Cencepts such as: unrestricted, .unstructured, * uridis- | 


ciplined, unplanned, deschooled; untaught, and unevalu- 


on reading as a learning methodology. Neither - does the 


‘concept imply a uniform reduction ‘of time in: ‘school with * 


increased time in the community or at home. “The list of 


alternatives could be extended. The challenge is to develop. 
a program to: encourage, serve, and ‘monitor the develop-’ 


‘ment and expression of each Berson aspirations. and 


eo 


talents. 


A school for everyone must resolve issues. and dilaniinee 
_ ina feasible program better than most schoels do now. The - 
: _ design in later chapters shows how to meet the needs within. 


‘the scope of available. financial, and other resources. This 


author has. always ured "Doing ‘better with what you 
~ have!” et ak 


Individualization for Students ee 


‘Any school program is personalized to the extent: that 


every student has opportunities with guidance to explore - 


potential interests:and talents in all areas of human knowl: 


_ edge and activities. The program ‘described in Chapter 6 . 
. teflects the idea that all curricular ‘areas are equal in ‘im- 
_ portance. The amount of required learnings in each afea 


t - : ; . oe ‘ ‘ 17 
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- able for each of them, as‘shown in Chapter 7. As is the case 


guidance to students in selecting the b 


‘is reduced areas so that each student has time to explore = 
other areas and.to go deeply. into some ofthem.’ | 
How -atrocious it is when conventional schdols_force ‘i 
pupils in some geographic and cultural areas:‘to spend so 
much time: in remedial reading and mathematics’ ‘without ° 
knowing why and -accepting the need at the time! Realistic 


-, motivation that stirs pupils in.a given environment has’ me 


come before.remediation has meaning for them: 
Teachers, no matter what their.speciality, must be respon- Se 

sible for motivating students to study. They must do so.: * 

continually since. interests arise at different times in each 


*'student’s developmental process. The goal. is for every | 
‘. one.of them, with allowable variations, to.identify personal - 
“interests and talents ‘related to the various school subjects 


and.to follow those areas to:as great a depth as possible. 

“For individualization, each student must be able to com- 
olete not oly the required’ segmeiits’ of the curriculum; ~but- 
also the, specia! interest subjects at.a‘pace that is appropriate. 
for him or -her.. The. ‘conventional idea that all: students -. . 
‘should complete courses or units of work in the same—.. 
amount .of time is .unrealistic. However, ‘personalization : 
does not mean that students worlz‘alone. Actually, : ‘students 


. .work periodically with others who are:at the, same step of 


development in a given subiect field. 
Students lear at home, in communities, and in school. 
Personalization requires that. school programs provide _ - 
bZi place to achieve a, 
particular purpose-as well as make that place readily avail 


~ 


“in other aspects of individualization, ‘the. school’ program 


‘provides information and .motivation with respect to.these 
three optional locales’ and helps éach student to’ ‘chogse 
wisely in:terms of personal interests and taleris. 

._ Individualization further. requires that each student, with 
quidarice, be able to select the most helpful. teacher. The 


, school must acquaint pludents with the talents and inlerests 


a eae 1 8... pataee 
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‘oki all igachers and appropriate non-certificated fisteudtional” , 
__ assistants ‘in’ the school and with potential instructors in: the © 


~ community, Even though the school has programs designed . 

. to help individuals ‘get along better with each other, to deny 

_a student’ the. privilege of, learning from someone with . | 
“Whom. he or she relates especially well violates the concept 


of individualization. 

Many conventional schools over-emphasize reading and 
-under-emphasize listening. viewing, and doing. One meth 
od for all learning is. unreasonable. English, foreign in: 
‘guages, mathematics, and social studies all rely heavily on: 
learning by reading. The fine arts, physical educafion, and 
"practical arts rely more on learning by doing. Science tends 
to plot a middle ground between the two extremes. while ~. 
also emphasizing laboratory experiences. To clairn that any 
of these-methods’is superior to the others in all aspects is’ 
wrong. Individualization requires that each student: uses the © 
methods that are best for him. -or her as determined with ~ 
“appropriate guidance. 

Individualization also requires a variety of : carefully 
- planned teaching procedures. Teachers need to motivate 
‘students through oral presentations, visual exhibitions, in- 
_terestingly written materials available for reading, and small- 
group discussions in which highly ‘motivated students inter-. - 


'- ‘act with less. interésted students.. Motivation. is “a process 


that n.ust occur regularly on a planned basis i in all: subject 
_ateas during every year that students are in school. Chapter 
“9 tells howto doit. . 
"Another basic feature of individuak ‘zation is. that every 
student be constantly monitored by a teacher adviser who 


‘* considers all the data the school has on the student. The 


adviser helps each one’ to discover subjects and learning 
places in which the student has-special interests and com-. 
petencies: and then schedules and monitors progress ac- 
cording to procedures described ‘in detail in Chapter 3. 
Such a program is necessary in all schools...It is absolutely _ 
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essential in large schools. Counselors with 300 or more - 


* students assigned to'them ¢annat effectively’ proviile this 


assistarice fo individuals. no matter’ how hard they try. 
Individualization also requires.a variety of evaluation pro. 


cedures to measure each student’s progress or the iack of 
cit,in: all curriculum areas. to record the. projects in which’ 


each one has had unusual success or difficulty, and to in- 
dicate,student achievement on measures.that provide com. 


parisons’ with other students on norm-based instruments. 
However. in harmony with tke concept of available options _ 


emphasized in this design; the student who prefers a com- 


bination type. single- letter _ grade for evaluation. should 


receive it. - oe a 
The point of view expressed Rei’ is relevant to val ‘school 


procedures. For example. if a student viishes to have a 


"_ teacher assigned bythe administration, to be in a co’ iven- 


tional class for a standard’ length of ‘time, or to be involved 
- in‘other tranditional procedures. the school should picmise: 


these arrangements as describedinPart3. °° 
' These requirements for individualization and_personaliza- 


' tion sound like a big order. .They are! But the changes can 


happen’ in any school—by modifying existing financial and 


other resources —as shown later in this book. 


” Personalization for Staffs. 


° 


The concept of: individualization applies also to the teach- . 


ing staff in much the same way. Individual differences exist 
among teachers. the differentiated instruction:al staff. and 


the supervisory-management teamjust as ther; exist among. 


- students, Conventional schools, however, establish standard 


salary schedules, uniforrs work loads. and other generalized 
expectations and control over what these individuals should, 
do. 7 aa — 


“Moreo. ér, the success of these persons often is evaluaied 


on standard instruments applied. equally to all of them. 
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oe # 
‘ > 5 ahem bars of the supervisory. Management team need to 
7 hely teachers discover and make use of their own interests 
and talents net only for the students! benefit, but also for 
a personal satisfaction The concept of differentiated staffing 
described in Ghapte; 4 tells -how schools organize to fulfill - 
. these needs. 

Individualization aiso applies to the ‘members of ihe 
supervisory: management team who. like’ everyone ‘ise, 
~ possess Varied talents aad interests. This group itcludes the 
_ schaol principal, assistant principals, department chair. 

"persons. and others wiip-have-special concerns for attend- 
ance. discipline, ‘building management, public relations, 
school finance, community agencies. and the like. They too, - ” 
need to work in positions and an environment that is ‘most - 
appropriate as described in Chapter 5. 

Unfortunately, a “jack-and jill-of-all- trades" ‘philosophy 
now: applies to te instructional and supervisory staffs. In- 

‘dividualization requires first ari analysis of what has to be.. - 
done. then a determination’ ef-who is best able and most - 
interested in performing: the various’ tasks. . . 

"Preservice and insendze -¢ “programs: for them, like the 

students, need to include what ¢ everyone has to knbw and- | ~ 

-doe order to make the school and the commuhity Leia 
as utivctive. learnitig environments. Then-the procedures 

. help each pefson. to find an optimal role in the program. . 

- "grow in competence, and “be” evaluated . on the basis of 
: achieving in relation. to sel goals: a = 


s 


implications for the Schoo! Design 


‘The model to foster personalization’ among students, 

 . ‘teaching staff, and the supervisory-management ica must 
 g ‘be quite different from usual school patterns that egphasize. 
“standard policies for.everyone, Later chapters show in detail 


seen 
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the differences between uniformity and equality of oppor- 
tunity in all sizes of schools from the smallest to the largest, 
and in sk kinds of locales. ae . 

‘One's initia! image of individualization almost always is: 
one of chaos. jack of structure. or of too many people doing: 
what the: want ts do instead of what the system requires. 
That iinage is not correct. - oe a 

More structure, but.of a different kind, is required to de- 
velop personalization. However, structures vary with pur: 


_ poses. The design described in great detail thrdughout this | *, 


book and synthesized in Chapter 20 ig*at the same time 
more complex and more personalized than other schools 
provide when so much is left to chance: a ee 
«For example. an on-going argument rages over the ques: 
tion of heterogeneous versus homegeneous grouping of 
students in schools. The issue .typically revolves about 
whether an individual, regardless of the extent or-nature of 
. _falents and interests, is bette: served in a group that is 
.. relajively similar in interesis or talents, or in a group: of 
Nbide characteristics. ; 
, Actually, both-kinds of groups are essential at different.’ 
timés in terms of the goals to be accomplished. Students of 
_- limited talents certainly.can learn much .from more talented 
"students, provided the evaluation ultimately is not between - 
“» .the two, but rather on the progress that each of them mak, 
+ aS a result of their, working together. A talented student may: | 
‘Jearn much while teaching another student whose present 
“s~ learning is less than his or her own. Of course, highly suc- <*. 
cessful students benefit from working at times with other 
highly successful ones. 7 
- Similar analogies may te drawn with respect to teachers - 
and the superviscry-maragement tears. A school that 
emphasizes diversity ard’ individualization for adults is 2 
stimulating ard helpful piace in contrast to ihe schoo that 
develops the’same. policies and expectations for everyone. | 
ee a er | 
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The picture .of individualization proposed here is a group 
of adults trying to help each other. interested in'finding what . 
each person does best. looking at tasks to be done. and.find- 
ing who is most interested in doing particular ones. The 
whole process assumes: that what everyone does:is im- 
portant —and,that alltasks in this,school are worth doing. 

The standards that schools currently. follow in defining 
educational ‘experiences are: overly simplistic. Certainly 
they are not the benchmarks # a society concerned about 


‘the welfare of its total population. Today's school policies , 


and practices restrict freedom of choice in many ways. Why 


-should there be a uniform. age for entering. or leaving 


school? fs there a single method of teaching that is good for 
all teachers or all learners?. Should a’state mandate learning 
competencies for all students? - , 

‘Beyond ntinimum learnings that a school or society de- 
feemir.s as essential for all. there are no subjects or anv set 


Jengih of time studying them that constitute defensible re- 


quiremenis for all students. Even the decision. abut what is is 
essential should.be open-ended... 

The definition of teacher, too. should not be limited to 
include only these who participate in a specified , number 
of years of schooling and take a pres. ribed set of courses 


. ir content and pedagogical methods. Nor should all super. 
visors anc ‘nanagers have .identical ‘training and joe ex: 
* . pectations. 


The: school described in this book siuphasees fe right 
to choose and'to change minds as ‘added experiences pro- 
vide a background for better choices. What is right for a . 
person at one time may prove to be wrong at a later time. 
The program responsibility is to provide the motivation, 
experier.ce. and opportunity for each individual to make 
wise decisions... 
| That ioc is.a big order! But it cc sappen if a schooi is’ ” 
designed to :nake it so.- a 
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“ The Model Unfolds 
.. The model of a schcol for everyone. as detailed in this 
“book. arises from the needs discussed earlier in Chapter 1 
“Pand this one. The basic features of the design are indicated 
- here as background for the subsequent explanations. . 
A triangle represents the three aspects of schéoling ‘that 
help: the learners: the people. the program. and the’struc- 
‘ture. The. diagram emphasizes that all three sides of the | 
triangle relate to’ the learners and also to each other. The 
details: of these components are in subsequent. chapters. . 
Further reasons for the changes and how the program op 
_ erates constitute the material that is essential ‘for oS 
. Making relative to the change process in any school © 
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No one knowledgeable about schools has ever said. that it 


Real difficulties arise in “harmonizing professional and lay 
interests, learner and teacher interests, concerhs of the 
central office of the school district and those ofan indivi- 
dual school, and the relationships between a school and _ 
‘such external groups as state departments of! education, 
régional_accrediting associations, higher institutions. and 
‘employers. Parts 2 and 3 Piovies specific procedures to 
fellow. 7 
Failure to uinderstand and cope effectively with, the inter- . 
‘relatedness of programs in the past has ‘inhibited the po- 
“tential effectiveness of many ~ school improvements. 
_ Changes on any aspect of any side of the triangle affect 
other aspects and other sides as well. Therefore, caret 
analyses of changes must be made if they are to be t 
. productive. How’ to go about this process is described in 

; cdtisiderable detail in Part 4 of this book. 

: Leadership to harmonize divergent interests ‘and forces: 
- comes from a supervisory-management team along with its : 
différentiated staff.. This group works with all persons in- 
volved and ‘coordinates the: comprehensive changes that 
school improvement requires. . 

Z The. next chapter focuses on the learners for aon 
_- . school programs ‘exist. Creating a better environment for 
/ them must have priority. 


mM: 


/ ae Some Possible First Silene 
a . for School Persons. 2s 


a ‘Considér the school that: you know best and list some 
aspects for individualization that are most neglected so 
far as students are concerned. Then indicate which as- 
pects should receive. highest priority for study and pos- ‘ 
Sible changes. : 
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2. Do the same as in No. 1 but use teachers and/or the 
supervisory- ‘management team for your investigation. 
3. Construct and administer a survey to. obtairi: -opiniorrs 


from the various. groups in school and thé community 
about the idéas in this. chapter. Tabulate and Bc, 


* the data for usein discussion groups. 


_ For Parents and Others 


1. Recall‘your own schooling and prepare a list of items or 
“ideas about how you as‘an individual benefited and/or 
suffered from schdol policies and Practices applied uni-, 
formily.to everyone. , # © & 7 


2. Work cooperatively with school persons to help collect 


information and constructive opinions from the com- - 


, Munity to discover common /points of -view and Major 


agreements on how to personalize-education. 
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ee Changes are needed in all aspects of ‘schooling to 


provide alternatives: sunder ‘proper controls: for stu- 


dents, teachers, and’ supervisor-managers. ‘This . 
‘design for a school recognizes the individual differ- 
ences of all persons and _utilizies . their personal 


latent to serve them better.” 
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Helping Each Student _ 


. . 2 

Is evéry student in the school ae monitored’ 
closely-by somieone who cares and does not have too: . 

many advisees to know? Who is this person, what 

; ' . responsibilities are involved, and what can be done 
* . * "constructively? What do the school counselors do? - 

How do students’ needs for individualization relate to 

' their needs for socialization? What programs help to 

protect. individuals and society from persons ane 
uleioie the rules? . : 


ot 


- Resentment ar and uncertainty characterize the mood of 
many youth today. 
A considerable number of these dete ie out of © 
schools; some are unemployed and disenchanted by society 
- and its Thores.: Some are-als6 i into drugs and narcoties-and 
". involved in petty and even serious crimes.. These students 
__ and others-engage in all sorts’ &f rebellious activities in and. 
* out of school; they find fault with curriculum relevance and . 
. school policies; and, in general, they are turned off.’ — 
Their protests take many forms. Some’ stay in school’ 
because their friends and the action are there: However, 
_ their atténdance is erratic, behavior poor, achievement low, 
-scoresi.on tests inferior to what they could be, and their. 
boredom is unconcealed. 
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* - At the same time, many youth attend school quite regu- . 

- larly-and ‘achieve reasonably. well. Some, as always, -have 

outstanding productivity as they win awards: and Rie 
both their parents arid school personnel. 

School teachers and other officials are frustrated as are 
their parents’ When they try to find: solutions for. disen- 

_ chanted “students and further stimulation for contented 
"ones. It is easy to blame the mass media,: goverriment 
‘apathy and corruption, “the capitalist system, wars, the 
‘economy. and: other factors.over which schools have little 

control.- : ; 
_ The prescriptions to solve the foregoing. dilemmas: range . 
‘from lowering the compulsory attendance age to providing 
. early graduation from high school so students May go. to ~ 
college or to work. Bath of these solutions and others might “ 
be acceptable for some persons. The point is that a. school. * 

; _; for everyone does not apply simple solutions to complex 

4 _ problents, nor does-it expect old. rules 2 apply to new: 

“| : games. 
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Every chapter i in this book highlights changes that schools 
can make to. help all students reach. higher goals and to. 
cope better with today’s societal problems and unrest. What.:: ‘m 

' follows here is a specific, positive program to reach student 
needs faster and more completely. 


Personal Attention Is. Needed 


Imagine a school .in which every student, regardless of . 
ability or deportment, is really known and helped by’ a staff .; 
member. It happens when a teacher is personally respon- 

. -Sible for monitoring the progress of several students and can” 
take constructive action. Such teacher advisers have basic 
roles in this book’s désign for school improvement. - 

Monitoring means much more than collecting data about 
progress: The teacher adviser works with each student in . 
a! . the designate ed group to ‘diagnose™ ‘problems and analyze © 


« 
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. made to help the student. : 
- ' Implementing a specific prescription may involve changes 
_in program, the place and time for léarning, who. teaches, . 
the methods used. or other modifications. Thereafter, sys: - 

‘ tematic evaluation pred» -es' cata for still more diagnoses. 
_ possibly some alternative prescriptive actions, implementa: 
tions, and further evaluations in a continuous effort to dis-. 
cover interests and talents s so the mugen may capitalize on. 

them. a . “4 

. . Obviously, a guidance: counselor with 300 or more ad- | / 
visees,. or an. assistant principal or principal with similar _ ii 
numbers, would find such an assignment impossible. A i 
“homeroom teacher meeting with 25 to 30 ‘studerits daily: 

10 minutes, or 50 minutes once a week, could not fulfill the 

“role either because that time is inadequate and the group: 
*- setting interferés with individual conferences. Moreover, i! 
~ homeroom teachers i¥pically. cannot change student pro: 
grams anytime as needed and perform the: other services: 
thaf students requite."Nc. wonder that in many schools large 
aumbers offstudents are neither known nor monitoréd sys- .. 
- tematically by anyone. A. student has to be very good or 

very bad to get attention... 

‘Obviously, that system has to ‘change, pccournti for 
pupil progress in-school means much more -than. keéping ’”. - 
track of the subjects ‘completed, grades earned, scores on 

. Standardized tests. of achievement and. ability, and. the 
maintenance ‘of cumulative records. i 
Schools need - systematic atrangements so. that every 
7 student is known by someone who does not have td consult © 
a file: before talking to-hifn ai her, or to.the parents, a pro- 
spective employer, or'a college representative ‘about the 
student’s total educational picture. Classroom teachers, it is 
true, know pupils in their classes, but only as stiidénts ‘of 
their subject. The school, _anyong other. things, (needs t to be a 


' | suceesses. Prescriptions are then ‘considered ‘and choices: 
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.-, good reasons. 


” 


place where every human being? is. known, systematically’ a0 


cared for, and valued By at: least one other Perso, 


ae 


"Changes for Teachers and Counselors 


A teacher has two basic tasks in this school design: one is 


to teach a.school!subjéct; the other is to be a teacher adviser. 


In the first. role, a teacher is concerned with disseminating 


“*. an area of human knowledge and with the learner’ s acquisi- 


tion of information, concepts, skills, and ‘ attitudes. The 
teacher’s relationships with students while they are studying 


a‘given subject may be relatively close when they work ona *. 


one-to-one basis, or relatively distant when the teacher 
works with a large group of students—with a variety of situa- 


" tions” between the two extremes. But in any situation the 


‘focus of interest is basically on one subject’ field, the. one. in” 


’ which the teacher has special expertises* -s 
In the second role the teacher serves as-arradvisertoa——= 


specified number of students. ‘The teacher in this capacity is 
interestec! in each student. on a wider basis: a human being 
who is striving to identify. ‘and develop special, interests and © 
talents. Now there. must be unbiased'concern about all sub- 


ot. ject fields and the opportunities to learn them i in the school, . 
_ the community, and the home. The Student remains in con- 
-‘tact with the sarne teacher adviser. for the entire time that * 


the student is in the school unless a 2 change i is made for : | 


on 


The teacher adviser’ assumes , téspinsiblty for helping? 


” 20 to 30 students on a‘personal basis with their schedules,’ 
. their independent study programs, their future career and . 
~ educational interests. and,. as a friend, with their’ everyday 
' problems. The goal is to personalize the education of every’ - 
student d despite varied abilities, interests, and backgrounds. 


_The school’s professidnally trained counselors, hence, are 


Re free from the-routines of program making, checking on at- 


tendance, ang the kinds of disciplinary-problems that often. 


. 7 
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“result when students are in the wrong classs, with the 
wrong teachers, and in the wrong places. Professional 
“counselors have. highly specialized training. They should 
“not be expected to participate in the day-by-day instruc- 
“tional process or the diagnostic and prescriptive activities 

that teacher-advisers use in their work with the students _ 
- assigned to them. - 7 Lohse al 


. The Organizational Framework, 


The vane organizational. unit is an advisory group. of 300 
to 400 students, with one professional counselor and 12 
teacher advisers: A school of 1,000 woulc have three such 
groups: three counselors and 36 teacher advisers. Larger 
' schools would ‘follow similar ratios. A school with fewer 
‘than 300 students has:a teacher adviser for each 25 oso 
' students with part-time. counselors, e.g.. a one-half time 
, . counselor and six teacher advisers in a school with about. 
-150  studenis, ‘sharing | counselor services with apeine 
school. ‘ 
” Students assigned arbitrarily to a teacher siiviser should 
come from every grade or-year in the school so that the * 
_ teacher'will not-have to learn a new group of'students each 
- year. The assignments are made: at random rather than by 
, special interests, abilities, vocational ifitentions or the like. 
Teachers in larger schools are “assigned to the. advisory 
_*. groups of 300-400. students’ so that the ‘teachers’ in each 
* group are representative of the total,staff. Thus a given ad-. 
visory group includes 12 teachers witha range of years of 
experience ds well as interest in the various Subject departs 
ments, programs, and projects in the school. a2 — 
_ * The. school: principal.- and assistant principals in lar ger ; 
“schools, are’ members of the guidance system, each working 
-with one or two clusters of. 300:400 students ‘and their 
teacher advisers and counselors as shown on the chart. 
“Others ‘involved are, Psychologists, pay homens cand | 
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- “Concem and Help For Everyone 


“PRINCIPAL 
{in larger’ schools) 


; ASSISTANT 
PRINCIPAL(S) 
| -proessionat PROFESSIONAL “|. 
. COUNSELOR COUNSELOR(S) 
|. TEACHER: 
“ADVISERS >. 
12.5 AND SAME 
TEAC RATIO OF 
Pedal STUDENTS 
ADVISERS ae ay, 
“AND: 
. THEIR: | 
; STUDENTS — . 
EACH 
? STUDENT 
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so te pratessions 


specialists whe ray be a part of the school stat i in a large 


vr 


high schocl-or in. simaller schools as part of the ‘central... 


office, staff. available to individual schools ona. part-time 


_ basis, The chart also. shows how the systein. works i inschools 


of different. total enrolments, 
This arrangement is nota conventional shetie: plan” that. 
some schools. follow. The. purposes here'are different be- ” 
- cause of increased program flexibility. and the roles of the 
teacher advisers. - " 
Such organization assures continued inservice growth of 
all the professional persons involved as-indicated in Chap- 


.ters 4 and 5. In the early stages of development. teacher 


advisers should meet regulariy. at least once a week, -with 
the counselor. The purpose is to help everyone as thay ob- 
serve the interactions taking place among teach —_ advisers, 
- students, and counselors. Such meeyngs are 2 impor tant also 


e Wie | sc 

in touch with the total school population’ eae 
Counselors need to know more about the daily pioblenns 
- that students ¢ :ve, both is completing required learnings 
~ and in develop. ng ta. own individual interests and talents. 
Counselors therei.. cts deara about the kinds of academic 
problems that leathers vxperience, The relationships 
among professional counseling. therapy advisernent, and 


instructional gusiance thus become better understood by 


_ eyeryone. 


The expectation is that all teachers in the school will be 


beth advisers and ins:ructors. Of course. some teachers are 
more effective as tuacher advisers while others are better 
istructors. In’ spite of these differences, the premise is right. 
Some teachers may spend more time on curriculum de- 
velopment or other necessary staff functions and for a time 
nol function as advisers However. if the teacher adviser 
syslem is lo apersie effectively. the-enttre professional 


iwachity staff. or nearle-serticeds to become involved in. 


' she prourats 
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The student remains with ake same advisory group-until 
p. 


leaving the school, unless a change is made by the profes: 


sional counselor. When transfer. from.¢ one group to another - 


_is desirable. ither the student or the teacher adviser initiates © - 


“the ‘chang, J petitioning the group ‘counselor. The same ~~ 
approach. would occur if a student or a parent-doe$ not 
want“to participate at all inthe teacher adviser program. If 
the counselor fails to approve. either party may appeal to 
the proper assistant principal or principal. Whoever makes ~ 
‘the decision does so on the basis of what is best for both the 
welfare and effectiveness of the persons involved. me 

A transfer should not be made-to discipline a student or 
to accommodate a student who does not like a decisicn that 
- has been’ made by the adviser. Both teachersand students 
need to learn to participate effectively and responsibly as 
members of groups. Times arise. of course. when itis better 


SEG: change: MetersNp SS 
ws 


Providing Options for Students 


es . 


The teacher adviser and the student together.develop the 
individual student's schedule. The data sent from a preyious 
-school help to determine where the student: fits into the 
program of continuous learning. How much time the stu- 
dent. spends in the various curricular areas and in school, 
home, or community learning is determined cooperatively 
by the student and the adviser, ideally with recommenda- 
tions from parents. ‘The resultant prescriptive action is nol” 
permanent because alterations in the student's program and 
schedule may be made at any time when the persons in- 

~ volved believe a change is desirable. 

The teacher advisér and the advisory group avout meet 
daily for about 10 minutes. preferably 1: tiie morning when 
announcements are made and attendance {fs taken. At that 
time. teacher advisers or students can initiate appointments 
to get together later in the day. 


> 
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The frequency of conferences Between. the’ teacher ad- 
viser and inayidual advisees varies. Some students. need 
. frequent contacts. Others may go for sme time without an 
individua! conference. The decision should depend upon. 


~ need, as felt by either the student or the teacher. rather ‘than. 


by an administrative arrangement that-requires conferences ae 
atregular intervals. . _ . ; 
Teacher advisers know more > about their advises than - 
anyone else in the school. Data of all kinds are channeled 
to the teacher adviser by others in the school, home, and 
community. Better commitunications. systems. better. tech: 


‘ niques for recording and. analyzing data. and more clerical’ 


assistance for teachers make the program work. Denying 
teachers these helps would be like asking doctors ‘to serve - 
-paiients without data, records, and competent assistants. 

- The school also provides ay:propriate private —or at least 


2 SeMi- ni-private—offices for advisers for this work and their. 


other tasks as professionai teachers. Data processing helps 
the teacher and advisee to analyze the materials at-hand so 
that together they diagnose and suagest alternative prescrip: 

tions to enadle the student to move forward. . 

Tke teacher adviser has experience and the student has 
perceptions: together they: reach consensus on a tentative 
action to implement a proper program. Implementation re- 
quires letermining what is to de learned. where it is to be 
_ learngd. with whom it is to be learned. and the kinds of data. 
~. to be collected to measure the deqrte of outcomes in knowl: 
' edge, skills, and affective behavior. Both the teacher adviser 
and'student need to know precisely what these goals are in 
terms that both ca:. understand. 

Monitoring students usually requires little time and after . 
beyond a hurried glance at their reports. At other times and 
for some students. inonitoring requires much effort. The 
goal of course. for al! students is sel{-direction and self- 


.evaluation. The kinds of data that need to be gathered and 
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J =departure: ‘in_philosbphy for most schdols. Counselors and 


f 


“ihe process of evaluation.are discussed in Chapters 13 and 
14... : ane | 

Having a feachor Sdvicds mre th n-a Gauianee coun- 

.selor, assistant. -principal, or principal sr2 gud for deci- 

> sions about programs and Procedures represents a basic 


administrators working: with large n mribers of students 


simply do not have the time to make/these kinds of deci-- 


‘sions. A school for everyone needs to reak up the masses 
of ‘students into smaller groups so as every student i 
known completely and ‘continuously by.someone who has 
_ the time and the authority to take cor'structive action.’ J , 

: The ‘teacher adviser needs to spend an.average of about 
_ five hours'a week on -this assighment. If more time/is re- 
- quired, the counselor. and teagher adviser should analyze 
whether the teacher is seni time in areas that really 
belong with the professional counselor. Teachers some- 


~-~-times become overly invol¥ed vith their advises’ personal 


problems in ways that should be handled by Counselors.. 


Group Guidance an Other Arrangements 


' Some student needs should be handled in group guid- 

" ance. either in classes or special programs. Counselors and 
teachers plan and conduct guidance instruction in such 
‘matters as bases for selecting programs. pupil personnel 
services available. elementary psychology. opportunities for 
.advanced education beyond high school. vocational .alter- 


Natives: and employment’ opportunities. procedures for | 
admission to universities, scholarship information, and otter 


. “Matters of interest to all or many students. 


_ The entire staff should decide where the school will make 
“euch information available. what presentations about it are 
made and.by whom, and whom students should see when 
they have questions relating to these items. Teacher ad- 
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+ 7 visers ae not | have time to provide this information to all.of 


_ their. advisees. Most schools. place information in the general 
library or in the counseling offices. The facilities should ‘in- 


“——tlude places: for printed material ‘as wel! as areas whire - 


students may view and listen to pucks and other. -record- 
ed and visual: :presentationis. ae 20 a * 
The teacher adviser needs to makes sure. that siden see 
the appropriate’person on the guidance staff in and outside 
the school. The cluster arrangement shown earlier inthis 
chapter, along with further details in Chapter 5, emphasizes - 
how supervisory- ‘management team members lave desig- 
nated functions to avoid duplication’ and conflict of interests. 
Charts and structures make good pictures on paper but, if 
the school is‘to help each student to develop maximum po- 
tential, the responsibility for that goal has to be placed firmly 
in one person, that is, the teacher adviser. - 
The goal is a school in which every student is noun. by 
someone who cares and can help to facilitate maximum. 
individual development. No matter how large the school, 


_ every s'-ident has someone to talk with, soméone who does. 


not, need-to consult a filing system. A parent, an employer, 
or a College. representative now can talk to someone:who ' 
really knows a student. At the same time, these advisers 
have back of them skilled persons assigned to help—a pro- 
fessional counselor, a principal, or an assistant panelpal, 


_— \ 2 ; 
. The Individual Student and the Real World 


Crime, violence, and vandalism are part of today’s soci- 
ety. Daily reports of them fill newspapers, erupt visually on 
television, noisily on radio, an frequently in the conversa- 
tions and actions of students. Schools. subject to the same 
problems, cannot-change the societal mores but school pro- 


_grams may help students to become constructively critical 


of the actions of society, particularly in the locale of the 


school. _ 
yo AB 
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~ withdraws or performs antisocial acts. . | re 


re 


What causes crime, violence, and:vandalism in schogls? 


- There are no simple answers. The student who sees little 
'. justice in the system of rewards and punishments (grades, 


and the like), little relevance in the curriculum, methods: of 
evaluation that stack the cards against. him ‘or her, little real: ~ : 


concern for’ personal needs, seeks ways to. get attention, ~ 


gies oe 


‘ The school, like society. in general. must take both posi-. 
tive and\negative steps to attack: the problems. One -basic 
Positive step is emphasized in this chapter: the role of the 


teacher adviser, fully implemented. This development. is 


. possible only when other program changes are made as 


outlined in subsequent chapters of this book. 

As‘in society. positive approaches are not likely to 
achieve camplete success. so the school must also utilize 
law enforcement procedures tothe degree. necessary. 


These arrangements include: (a) restrictions in proper rela- 


tion to infractions of reasonable rules that the group has 
helped to make; (b) trained officials—not just well-meaning’ 
teachers unprepared to cope with criminals—to see that 
offenders are apprehended and dealt with in order to pro- * 


~ tect lives and property: and (c) constructive Programs to-re- 


habilitate offenders. 


' ” These steps will seem harsh for'some readers who con- 
‘tinue to hope that schools can create a better society. That 


hope is commendable, worthy of effort, and should never 
be out of sight. However, until society changes its mores, : 


schools that operate differently’ face’ insurmountable ob- - 


stacles that actually interfere with achieving the humane 


- goals that this school for everyone envisions. 


The problem with many schools is that group activities 
not only are overemphasized but their make-up is deter- 
mined in advance and continued for at least a semester and 
more often for a year. Students spend most of their time in 


- classes. whose constituency is determined by the particular 


philosophy that the school follows and by socioeconomic 
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and. other external factors that influence..enrollments in 
elective subjects or activities. 7 Ae oe 3 so . 
~The school design in this book includes@ number of pro: .. "| 
grams for. socialization. ian a Cavers ae to large: * 
_ groups emphasize equally the importance of, all the school” 

_ subjects. Systematic small groups teach interaction skills te 
- through ‘experience and constructive Help: Sociowmietric. <: .: 
devices are significant ‘in- diagnostic and prescriptive func- — 
tions. Program evaluation procedures consider all aspects | 
of what the school does and what students, teachers, and 
supervisors. do individually and in groups.’ Details of all . 

" these programs appear later in this book. 
_ The options that the design provides for’ students give # 

' opportunities for those-who wish to be in regular classes — 
with one teacher for a specified.time to do just that in some 
subjects or in all.of them. The program may require some 

* students-to be in groups where movement and converse- a 
tions are strictly limited.. These arrangements result from - 
professional decisions, however. instead of-general policies « 
‘applied to everyone. ee re 

The’ quality of a society depends on the excellence of tS | 

individual members and their willitgagss and ability to co- 
‘operate effectively. Individualization and socialization are . 
not opposites. The program plan described -here and in 
subsequent chapters generates quality in both spheres. , 


Positive Punishments for Doing Wrong -~" | 


. The usual approaches that schools use: to deal with ‘stu- 
dents who persist in violating rules involve suspension. or 
expulsion. Some schools even list the number of days that 
a student will be suspended for committing specified of- 
tenses. For example. one school automatically suspends a- 
student for three days whenthe student is truant for a day— 
which almost seems like contributing to the offense. Wide 
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“variations exist in Actenntning what constitutes causes/for 
_. expulsion froin schools.” 
A school'that seeks to develop the maximum potential of: : 


eacn student must use’ positive steps to relfabilitdte those 
persons: who defy the system..What changes-in. ‘programs 


‘and precedures can help? The school design that unfolds in 
".2*+ later chapters.of this book has many answers. : 
The basic approach is diagnosis of individual problerns. 


‘Why does a student stay at home-or go to some other place 


in the community? Why did the student commit a-violent: _ 
,act against another ‘student or a member of the school © 
staff? Equally necessary js the decision on what prescriptive . 
" remedy to follow. Alternatives are considered and decisions’ 
_. Made to iniplement one or a:combination of them. If the .. 


follow-up evaluation is, ‘Negative,. re- ergnosis leads to 
further prescriptions, and so on. 
. Most school persons understand the need for the preced- 


‘ing steps but lack of personnel .and inddequate programs’ 


get in the way of implernentation, Some specific steps are 
.recommendedinChapter}1. | - a 

- This chapter has emphasized ° the ical role of the 
. teacher adviser with the supporting help of counselors and 


‘other members of the ‘supervisory. management team. But. | - 
positive ‘steps call for many other changes in schools and in. 


the relationships with homes and communities. 
These changes are what this.book is all about. chante 4 
~ shaws how teachers in the school find time and different 
- personal assignments to assist the Process. 


Some Possible First steps 
for School Persons: . 
1. Analyze aio provides the following services to indivi- 
dual students in your school: 
a. helps decide what cOutses to take 
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. 20; helps acciie in which extracurricular activities. to 
ve participate : 
. 6 checks attendance. ok 
d.: handles - discipline, .including suspensions and ex- 
_ pulsions~" 


ay 


: ke. helpsi in college or other post-secondary selection | 
analyses grades and other reports of progress 


osm 


_ analyses standardized test results or other data re- 
sulting from inquiry forms and inventories 


-h. gives advice on health negds or problems 
7 gives advjectén-otherpersonalptoblems” cas 
j. . assembles and interprets all information: ‘for oe 
. tive records and reports to Colleges -afid employers . 
_k. discusses cumulative record data to help students — 
os arrive at prescriptive decisions - 
‘|. others -. | * er = 
’ 2, Develop cooperatively a transitional plan for improving % 
your school’s services to‘help each student develop per- 
sonal interests and talents and then systematically seek 
reactions from all students, staff, parents, and others 
who would-be concerned. Decide which proposals in 
‘this chapter need to receive high priority. 
oe ‘ ore 
For Parents and Others 


1. Help the school to plan and conduct surveys to discover 
what special services to. students each group would like 


to see provided by the. senicol. 
v 
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- Teaching asa 
Profession 


" “>What should teachers do? How « can dies function 
better? Who can‘help them improve? How does the 
system evaluate the productivity and. professional . 
growth and satisfactions ‘of teachers? How are indi- : : 
‘vidual differences recognized: ?.. we 8 


‘ 
“ ¢ 


e 
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- Maw; groups, and, individuals’ have diferent ideas of 
what teachers should do. Teacher organizations, individual 
“teachers, boards of education, supervisors, students, par- 
_ents, and a host of. other persons and organizations have 
revealed frequently and openly how they feel about teach- 
“ing and how it can.be improved, 

Many ‘different and ‘sometimes - -conflicting ‘ images . of 
school: teachers, and their needs emerge. The design pre- 
sented here aims not only | to improve the quality of teaching 

‘ butte make teaching more professional than it isnow. | 

..The. need to: recognize individual differences among 
teachers is..just as important in schoo] improvement as is 
recognizing: individual differences among leatners. ° Most 
schools operate as if each teacher is a jack-or. jill-of-all- 
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‘That concept i is wrong- -Here.is why, _ 


Goals ce Teacher Organizatioris ._ 


Teaches organizations quite naturally concentrate~ on: a 
higher salaries ‘and improved working ‘conditions as. pana-. 


ceas'for improving teaching. The organizations to. which 
most teachers belong, the American Federation uf Teachers 
and the -National Education Association, and their local’ 
divisions, ‘have similar views on these matters: as a matter: 


of fact, each year they seem to be in closer agreement on’ 
what the: goals for teachers should be. To attain these goals . 


‘they engage in strikes, threats, and other techniques ‘suC-, 
cessfully used ‘by-organizéd employees in other fields.’ 


For ‘generations, inadequate teachers’ salaries in. the ° 


fades. easily as competent, as: all other teachers, in all, cee 
fields.— .- 


United States were a national disgrace. The situation is 


much improved today, The effects of higher salaries. are 
both psychological and real. Teachers need to live in appro- 
priate housing, to dress. well, to eat well, and otherwise pre- 


: sent an image of ‘professionalism. Higher salaries, as im- 
portant as they are: however, do not necessarily improve. 
what ‘teachers do in, ‘schools. Other factors also. need 

; attention. , 


‘ Teachér organizations also have concerns about working 
conditions. They urge smaller classes. shorter work days. 
fewer extraclass activities, appropriate: holidays and vaca: 


tion periods, sick leave. and other. welfare provisions. Their 


signs, protests at board meetings, and other aggressive acts 


that'these factors in isolation produce either better teaching 
or fearning. 


* urge these matters even though no evidence exists to show 


They ‘are concerned also about relations with adminis- 
trators, other teactiers, and students. Whether arnior these -— 
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concerns are positive in seeking benefits for others is a 
mates of opmion rather than cemonelroned fact. S 
Goals That Others Urge. a 


+ See 


"The policies. of. boards of education, as welt as.the-rules -- > 


, “and regulations of school administrators, tend to emphasize’ >: 


‘the.gatekeeping role of teachers.. Teachers must be in their 
“ruoms~ at. specified times, enforce ‘reasonable - discipline, 
report absenteeism, keep their rooms neat. prepare reports _ 
“on time, and’ perform other duties that might-be classifian. 
mainly as good housekeeping and management. 

_The emphasis i is on process rather than on the. product=.___- 
and that bias is unfortunate: Parents, however, are more _ 
concerned about what and how their children learn in’ 
school, the grades they. receive. the happiness they find, 
and the respect they develop for their parents and other 
adults. Parental goals often are limited in scope and vision;. 

~and sqmetimes related to their own social prestige. Some 
’ parents actually hope that teachers will not expect too much 
from them. — 2 

‘Employers judge the value of teaching by the’ skills which 
students develop for particular:needs, for example, ‘speed 
and accuracy in typing. nrecision in keeping records; quality _ 
and quantity in perform: g required tasks. and the like. 
Others judge teaching by how well teachers respond to their » 
requests to sell items, collect money or other things, par- . 
ticipate in contests, or perform tasks related to the purposes 
of the organization or some aggressive individual. 

What student, require of teachers is more complex. 
Some want strict di<.g-ine; others want complete freedom. 
Some want c} ose rasdort with teachers while others have 
less coiicern in this natter: Some want teachers to.be close’ 
friends, almost b-de'es, while others want: teachers to be 
“aloof. Some want advisers and advice: some don't. Some’ 
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‘seek learning, while others* reject it. Studentd whe fail or * 

make low grades use teachers as convenient scapegoats. © 
»Many college professors.on the other hand, urge school 

“téachets to make their-students into professional writers, ~**: 

Movers of Elizabethan literature. historians, mathematicians, ae 
“botanists.” physicists. star performers. “athletes. mechanics, oo 
and so on. The survival of beth the professors and univer: 
sities depends upon the Continuing flow of ‘secondaty.. 

* school students to the universities\ Their hope is that many ; 
of these students will becomé teachers and go back ‘a the 
schools to ensvre the continued existence of raw materials 
for them. Their major complaints % ate when too few studerts 
come to them and when the professors have to teach basic am 

. skills that school teachers were unable to do. 

Not ali professors with such questionable motives. oe 
ever, are in the subject fields: some-teach education courses. 


- They, to0. sometimes have narrow sights and expect 


teachers, tor example, ta.be interested more in the sociai o1 
psychological foundations of education. than they are in --.— 
what occuts in classrooms. even though the two, goals are 
_ not dichotomous. Some professors of school adminisira- 
‘tion develop fetishes- about uniformity, standard policies.- 
‘and efficiency in management that get‘in the way of per. : 
 sonalization for both students and teachers in schools, =” 

What futther complicates the situation is that schools. - . 
and therefore teachers. legally ary creatures of the 50 siates.: 
State legislatures in turn tend to delegate virtually all-re- 
sponsibilities for education to local school boards. Elecfed 
or appointed, the board. members reflect not cnly their own 
ideas but.alse group pressures about schooling. as they es: 
tablish policies and authorize school budgets. 

No wonder so much confusion exists in the minds of 
teachers and others about what teachers should do and. 
how they should do it. The situation -becbmes even tnore | 
complex when one considers the existence of much fsiktore 
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"2 about leaching and the results-from: efforts ta, study the Par 
“s-Meaching process’§ = ts ee ee ae 
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“Most studies ‘of teaching conce}n the elementyry school” 
level, This situatian-may tell somgthing about the interests. sm 
oS @tysecondary ‘schaol. educators ‘in studBing the: process. 

_ Nevertheless. .. considerable’ researcly .does éxist ‘about. 

“N secondary education. its quality varies, ‘but the evidence 
~ ‘éjects many ideas that are perpetuated by teacher organi- 

ations. university professors. schocl administrators who". 
"supervise teachers, a:1d the lay public that develops policies>” 

ard procedures for schools. We mention a few of these. 
_ideas and the evidence for purposes of illustration. oe 
Smalles*:ciasses produce better results - fer leqrners, 
“. Actually: there is little relation; between the se of class and . Lou 
‘student learning as measured by convenjianel instruments. | 
Small classes often found in wealthy échio disvicts are. 

nat the reason for better learning in those. distri¢ts. Rather. i “i 

“it is home motivaiion, attitude towaid schooling. ownership 

_ of materials, and expectations: Environment, not class sizes. 

‘isthgreasoh.. 4, . ae a aos 

riigher salaries produce better results. Again. the higher 
salaries paid in suburban areas are not the reason for su- ¢ 
perior outcomes. Cities that have raised teachers” salaries - ° 
have found that the quality of teaching and student learning * 
did not automatice!s sprove. st Te ad 
. Younger teachers are better than older teachers. Quite 
to the contrary, some older teachers have learned much on 
‘the job and recognize there ts much yet to be learned. They 
are more'likery to be innavative dnd to seek better ways of 

_ doing things than. recently trained teachers who have not 
’ achieved a sense of security. Also. .oungef teachers are 

“closer to their wiversity days, possibly still -heavily influ- 
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enced by the methods of ‘wit academic viet matter pro: 
fessers rather than their education’ professors who taught 
them the basic principles of teaching and learning. 

The pint is that age. sex, subject area. mantal status. 


college aended.. and the like, are irrvlevant determinants 
“af teaching and learning quality. 


b 


Anyone seriously interested in teaching and learns nq may 


consult many studies that have been conducted ina variety . 


af schcols with diverse teachers and learners. However. 
it appears that the groups mentioned in the preceding sec: 


tions are not going to: change their attitudes and the pres. 
“sures they exert by studying research findings. 


What can be done to charige the foregoing attitudes and 
misunderstandings? The need is great for t@achers to sped 
more time and use better methods Lo_motivaté students. io 
recognize and provide for individual differences i in'learning 
styles and locales, to work with students individually at times 


and at other times in small groups. to improve evaldation 


_ and reward systems, to work’ on curriculum. anda host of 


other matlers that can make much | mapa ‘on school : 


improvement. . 

Most teachers want help re can ee better. pro: 
vided the system. gives them the time and resource~ that’ 
they need. The. balance of this oe and the total school’ 


. design show how. 


Differentiated Staffing and Pe{sonalization 
Differentiated staffing ‘arose from sthe. ‘need *9 provide 


teachers with more time toengage in 1 profession val activities, | 


each according to personal talents and interests) At the — 


same time. students would have more. adults in-the school 
and com#unity to help in a.vanety-oi tasks. This approach 
to improving instruction replaces the qeneralized concept 


that says in effect that there are. no individual differences es 
among ahs, that all of thera are expected to do every: 2. 


thing requirewot teachers. 
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Analyses made several times in the Past two decades of 
what teachers were doing in relation to what needed to be 
done, viewed as a total group. reveal thai the school ::zeds: 
per teacher about 20 hours a week of instructional! assist- 
ants. 10 hours a week ‘ -lerical assistants. and five hours a 


’ week of services by al aides. In other words. a school 
with 15 teachers Shor. ave per week about 300 hours of 
services by instructi: ‘v.ts, 150 hours by clerical 
assistants. and 7% general aides. Local situations 
may alter the. -. --1..- :ations slightly: however. con. 
siderable exp. ‘*s .thenticity to them. 

Anstructionai . working side by side with teachers 


in the various leat:siniy centers of the school and in the com: 
munity. provide a higher ratio of adults to help students 
than conventional schools provide. In addition to super: 
vising students, the assistants answer questions. prepare 
materials, evaiuate pupil progress in s.ills and acquiring 
facts, ard perform other tasks =+ determined by the’ teach. 
ers. Some assistants are former teachers wanting part-time 
work while others, are beginning teachers who have not 
obtained regular positions. Still others are persons in. the 
community with special skills. All are qualified to help stu- 

dents to complete learning tasks. a? 

') Clerical assistants tupe. duplicate materials. keep records. 
prepare-feports. check routine papers. and do similar tasks 
that typically now require a third:‘or more of a conventional! 
teacher's time: Genera! aides assume many tasks that do. 
‘Rot require special campetence in specific subject fields. 
These aides get materials out. put them back. and. perform 
numerous other jobs that have to be done. but riot neces- 


it 


. sarily by teachers or trained clerical workers. - 


Gains from the Sysfem 


A differentiated staff helps both teachers “nd students. - 
’ Teachers have the time to periorm professional tasks that - 
are minimized in conventional schools or not done at all for 

2 : . 2 
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-“Jack-and-uill- 
' of All-Trades™ . 


~ ~. 2 
Monitor 


Clerk 
Questioner 
oe fT Supervisor 
Servant _ 
_ ‘Presenter 
° Adviser 
Researcher 
a Motivator -. 
» bAma Discipliner 
Pel a Writer | 
1po- Developer 
Everything = Evaluator ™ 
- Storer. -° 
. Repairer 


Manager; — 


and so forth! : he 
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lack of time. Included are such asaieeea: or inadequately 


dene activities as preparing materials, planning presenta- 
tions. functioning as teacher advisers, and visiting com- 
munity -areas where students work and learn. The 
supervisory: management team described in Chapter 5 
helps the staff to: select activities and to ensure that co: 
ordinated services to students are provided. . 

A second important factor is that, under shisi arrangement, 


- more adults ar2 in the school to help students and to super: 


& 


vise their progress. Many of these aides relate extremely 
well to students. even though they may not possess all of 
the qualifications fora teachin«: credential. 

A third contribution of the cuacept is it helps teacher or- 


ganizations and-school administrators in the deveiopment. 
_ of an apprenticeship system for beginning teachers. The 
usual practice has been for a teacher-to-be * from the’ 


status of a university student in the spring t. - ‘1 -fledged 
professional in the fall as sa%ool opened with the teacher's 
first fulltime employment. The American Federation of 
Teachers is not characteristic of labor unions that have ne- 


gotiated and assisted in the development of apprenticeship: 


programs. The ° ‘practice™ or “student” teaching that certifi- 
cation requires is an’ inadequate substitute. The apprentice- 


ship role as a paid instructional assistant helps both the. 


young and experienced teachers in the school. 
Perhaps the most significant aspect of differentiated staff- 

ing.is S the contribution of the program to the school’ 's recog- 

nition of individual dif ferences among teachers. This 


arrangement makes it possible for teachers and their assist- 


aii. to utilize better their own special talents and interests. 
The substantial, financial and logistical considerations in- 
voived with differentiated staffing are presented in Chapter 
18. Costs must be related to productivity. A typical teacher 


now may spend one-shird of the tir:e doing work that.a 


secretary could do as well, and possibly better. ata consider. 
ably lower saiary because c+ training and general employ. 
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ment conditions. Other factors related to differentiated 
staffing. includirig union- negotiations, also are discussed 
in Chapter 18. . 


Options for Teachers 


The school for everyone described in this book enables. 
some teachers to spend considerably more time than others 


‘in curriculum development. deciding which materials are 


to be required and which are to be elective as hobbies or 
careers. a concept discussed elsewhere. Also. as there are 


self-contained classrooms in this sctiool for students who 
‘want and need that setting there are places for teachers - 


who prefer to work alone with students rather than’ with 
other teachers. ; , 
Some teachers are highly effective in motivating students . 


- through !arge-group presentations. Some enjoy iriteracting 
ge-¢ 


% 


with students in small groups. Some work more effectively © ~ 


than others with students engaged in special projects. 
Others are most effective in pupil-and/or program evalua- 


tion. developing workable techniques and instruments as |: 


well as creative analyses of the resultant data. ‘Some 
teachg@rs would spiilad more time ‘than others in the inde- 
pendent study areas ir? the school. or in the homes. and the 
community. The school thus. provides a variety of work 
opportunities for teachers. : 

The supervisory-management team helps each teacher 
to find his or her best place~in the system—ttis important 


'- that this team have the proper data about where eac 


teacher performs best. Teachers. through self- diagnosis and 
aided by members of the team. decide on the prescriptive - 
actions that will. ‘increase their job satisfaction and effect- 
iveness. 
The*Supervisory-management team also Keine to monitor 
the success and growth of various staff members as they 
work cooperatively in a variety of situations. Evaluation of. 
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tedcher néioirance thus. becomes a cooperative activity 
that contrasts sharply with what occurs in schools where- 
administrators evaluate teachers with the use of standard 
checklists or other methods applied uniformly to ali of them. 

Thus the reward system takes on a dimension beyond © 
merely another step on the:salary schedule. increased job 
‘satisfaction comes from -having an assignment in harrhony 
‘with personal talents and interests and from doing it pro- 
ductively for self and for others. * 


’ The Teacher Adviser Role-Stimulates 


‘ The eaneh inns for helping each student discover and 
develop personal talents and‘interests opens the mind of a 


- teacher to the opportunities for learning that the school, 


home, and community offer.’ Many persons find. much-.. 


‘satisfaction in this. broader perspective of working with stu- 


dents whose interests and talents differ from.their own. It 
has also acquainted them better with all aspects of the 
school program as described in Chapter 3. ° 

In the process of using diagnostic and prescriptive pro- 
cedures with students. a teacher also learns how to use a 
similar process: in finding personal talents and interests. 
Seeing the opportunities in curriculum fields, other than the 
‘ones in which the teacher is a specialist. provides-a stimu- 
lating experience that’ may lead to hobbies and irierests 
beyond the subject field that constitutes the teacher’ s major 
concern. 


o ey. 
_Researcis and Teacher Growta 


Schools need to collect more data about teaching not 
only to help individual teachers become better teachers. but 
also to suggest research and development programs in 
schools, Professors and others who have done the fesearch , 
on teaching too often have, nel: visian: n: They study only 
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“-a“‘narrow aspect of the activity an effort to have their. 


findings accepted by other researchers. 
For example, in many conventional schools, teachers 


talk about two-thirds of the time they are in class. That talk . 


‘is usually unrelatéd to pupil achievement. A tenth to a sixth 
of all classroom interaction time is} spent asking questions. 


' There is less use of questions in the upper grades than in 


Tine 


the lower, however. Interestingly, teachers’ use of questions 


_ also is unrelated to pupil achievement. Much the same 
may be said ‘about teachers’ giving directions or construc 
‘tive criticism. Such research findings are. interesting and’ 
provocative but actually have rot produced major changes’ 
"in teaching styles. 


Schools need to collect data. systematically on how 
teachers by departments, rather than as individuals, spend 
their tithe. .in what activities, in what locations, with what 

“numbers of students, colleagues. parents, other adults, and 
superwisors, and with what consequences and’ ‘productivity. 
Chaptér 14 shows how to do it. These data relieve the in- 
dividual from. the concerns of an external, personal evalua- 
tion as the department engages in ‘diagnostic efforts to 


arrive at possible prescriptions for improvement af the total 


efforts of the group: ‘ 
- As the individual teacher participates in the’ discussions 


‘and ‘actions, there is a better chance for improvement than | 


through the use of the usual rating forms, petsonal confer-. . 


ences, after classroom visits, and’ other techniques that con: 


ventional schools use for that purpose. Since teachers learn 
the same as students, they need comparabie programs. The®, 
design for teacher improvement gives them the reasons © 


and the time to improve. Chapter 14 has more details. of 
this program. - Pas 
This school for everyore provides a learning environment 


for every. teacher just as t dces for every student. Since 
Z earning is a life-time activity, the school offers more opyoi: * 
. tunities than periodic university courses or the help that 
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supervisors provide by an occasj nal visit or consultation. 
_ Experiences in universities may enhance. motivation and 
suggest techniques, but genujhe improvement occurs in 


- the local’ school, community/ and homes where teachers 


work with students, 


" provemént in‘a school d 


This concept tof feachéis ; 


~ i The methods for improvement outliried’ here contrast 


ontbdy, ” eee ky ear ne nats SRF gig Gnenaans cone. ms Date 
. % ' 


oe with what goes on in.some conveftional schools 
+ today, That world is a‘tough one ‘jin which teacher griev- 
‘ ances against supervisors and managers in.the same school 
are all too common’ard where the school supervisors join 
with central office personnel i in almost unrelenting conflicts ” 
“, with teachers. That situation is unproductive for both groups 
and certainiy forimproving the schoo! programi. 
How to re-establish communications and joint efforts for: 
favatuel improvements is the subject of the next chapter. _ 


Some’ Possible First Step. 


‘for School Persons ee det 7 


EB: Ascertain what teachers as a group'do now in the sae 
along with their feelings about the various activities. One" 


approach could involve the use of an’ activities-setting- 
outeomes. form as described in. Chapter 14. Another 
method could involve a simple inquiry torm developed 
by-some members of the staff and inet completed by 
ali of.them. 


pe 
; Organize study and “discussion groups to analyze how 


the school might make better use of the prefessional 


. competencies of teachers and.then make recommeénda- 


fons for improvements, 


. Compiete a functional analysis by each department, or 


Mose, who'wish to do so—one that considers organiza- 
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Nstantly seeking their own im- 
icated to the growth of everyone — 
is a basic consideration jn the school described in this book: 
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b 


tonal demands and constraints in relation to individual 
wants or needs present in the faculty. - 


4. Develop a transitional pian for some of the teachers to- 
‘implement most, if not all, the recommendations of this 
chapter for some of the teachers. Be sure the plan is 
financially feasible for the group of teachers involved by 

: implementing the differentiated staff concepts. Indicate. 
_how.the results would be evaluated in order to arrive at 
further prescriptions for improvement. 


ae 


For Parents and Others . — os 


1. Conduct a study to ascertain what representative. pen 

"sons think the total teaching staff is doing now and, what 

ideally they should do—with the-goal of understanding 

. better and making Positive recommendations about the 
services. : 
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| Exerting Positive 
: Leadership - 


Does the urin:-pal have to be a “jack-orjill-of-all- 
’ trades”? Do assistant principals have to be disciplinar- 
ians primarily? Who should look after the building, the 
“buses, and the PTA? Does a school need department” 
" ‘heads? What other supervisors and managers are 
* essential? Who should prspare all of these persons? 
Where on how should it be done? ‘ 


: Piiceac have always had sicbiewe They are in ike 
_ proverbial middle—-between the district administration on. 


one side-and the students, teachers, and Parents: in the 
school on the other side. 


Teachers file grievances against them, parents complain _ 


to them, students dislike them for unpopular regulations, 


Supervisors -expect them” to improve programs and to _ 


resolve difficulties. 
‘Years ago a Common statement in books arid in lectures 
was “y\s the principal is, so is the school.” Peaple. who work 


‘in education”do indeed know that a major factor in a 
‘ school's character is its Principal. Although the principa! is 
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certainly not the only responsible peérson on the staff. 
forward-looking school programs are usually characterized | 
by competent principals who know how to exert leadership. : 
Teachers, key persons in a school for everyone, learn’ 
many methods and develop manykills only after they start ~ 
teaching. They learn by doing, a change from their college 
days where. mostly they listened to lectures or read books | _ 
about instructional methodology. Their daily encounters | 
in schools help teachers to develop a readiness for learning ' 
about teaching not possible while they were in university | 
preparation programs. : 
; Many teachers. today learn their profession through | 
‘relatively unsystematic ways: by trial and error, informal | 
conversations with colleaques and students. reviewing notes | 
from their university lectures, and sometisnes by reading | _ 
magzzines or books. Help may come also from occasional | 
departmental or faculty meetings. or from a supervisor's 
visit, but-all these provisions are relatively uncoordinated 
and only partly productive. ' s, 4 
The school provides teachers an excellent environment ' 
for learning how to teach. The principal and ‘other persons : 
‘-involvéd in supervision: and management must help teach- 
ers take full advantage of the situation. Thus their students - 
also profit —whichis. of course. the ultimate goal. 
Three barriers tend to inhibit supervisors.and managers 
_in working with teachers. First. the principal isso busy with . 
other activities that. the improvement of instruction, which 
~ should have top priority, gets pushed aside. Second; the -> 
personnel for supervision and management in most schools : 
is inadequate because many people do not understand or |: 
accept the importance of effective supervision. This condi: |. 
_ tion leads to the third barrier: many persons now in-.super- 
° visory. and management assigfiments use. ineffective ' ‘ 
‘techniques because they do not possess adequate prepara- 
tion for what they are supposed to do. 
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_ The design offered in this book attacks those three 
problems by changing the number of persons involved and- 
their roles in the process. 


Limitations of the Principalship 


Most-problems of the principalship are rooted in history 
_ and expediency. The position originated in the early 1800s 
when schools outgrew the one-teacher operation and 
néeded one person to be in charge. Parents and others-dis- 
covered that-a committee could not run a school. In time 
the governing bodies designated one individual as the head 
orprincipalteacher. - - 3 
The early functions of this person involved discipline and 
record-keeping tasks as well as a ful} teaching load. The ¢ 
same situation exists today in extremely small schools. 
. As schools became larger ‘and more Management was 
required, the principal teacher gradually taught “fewer. 
_classes to have more time for administration.-When the’- 
tasks became more complex in larger schools, principals 
hired assistants. ~ ae : ‘ 
Today's principals are bogged down even more thar 
their predecessors as the job gets larger and larger, mostly 
with duties and assignments not directly related to improv- | 
ing instruction. One example. recently portrayed in a na- 
tionally known newspaper. showed a principal with a stern 
“appearance guarding an empty corridor in a large school— 
with praise by the newswriter for his police-like duties. There 
was no mention of the cost-effectiveness of this use of per- 
sonnel in relation to the need for general program im: 
provement: 7 
-Reference was made in the preceding chapter to the 
‘Increased concerns—and properly so~of teachers for their _ 
‘welfare afd resultant increases in salaries and- other.bene- 
fits. Some of the strikes. negotiations, and settlements 
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ave had negative influences on the professional relation: 
ships between teachers and principals. The nasural outcome. 
in sonie situations has been for principals also ta become®.. 
more’ militant and concerned korn their own welfare. 

_ Relationships become strained{ In Ahel long tun, such de-. 
.velopments may bring improvgta~ its, schools but only if- 
everyone continues to put Mert: (ame: and efforts on 
program betterment. ; 


principa! arriving. early at school. gf ing the teachers. 
checking ali kinds of building situations. Aad handling one | 
rats after another throughout the dav. 
~ principal hours later. at the close of the doy 
me paper off the floor aid turning out the lights after the” 
p TA meeting. 7 
The comment that described the principals situation was: 
“Everything that he did had ga be done, but did it have to 
be, done by him?” At that time. we recommended the | 
‘supervisory-management team concept, Today's principals = “ 
have problems. however, that are- even more numerous and - 
complex than in 1966. 
soit Tig sddlioa ot petGnsil Sup lesevie nei 
culties of the principalship. Some gersons in the position: 
‘feel quite comfortable as custodian. public relations expert. 
director of student activities. chief disciplinarian. negotiator. 
and master of emergencies. In many cases. the selection of — 
an individual to ‘be principal is based-on those skills rather 
than the person’s competence in teaching. in working with 
others to improve their teaching, or in governing. an im: .. 
proved curriculum. - - 
. Furthermore. preparation “programs for principals j 
many universities only superticially cover curnculum im-: 
provement. teaching methods. learning concepts, and 
program ev el Hanons Few persons urge the concept of 
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differentiated staffing for supervision and maragement, 
with appropriate selection and preparation, ‘as. positive 
. temedial.steps —~* 
Despite these problems and practices many principals 
. dre suctesstul in helping teachers and otherwise improving 
- school programs: An encouraging factor in improving edu: 
cation in the past few decades is the increasing awareness 
_ dy individual teachers and program directors of the key. te 
_ ‘that. principals play in instructional improvement. Univer: 
. Sity preparation programs are providing. more experiences 
_ and emphases along those lines. ais 
The timne-is right for extending the concepts of options. . ' 
differentiated: staffing. improved methodology. and better 
, evaluation to ‘the programs“ of supervision and manage: 
“ment, The conventicaal principalship is changed and the 
" Sérvices enhanced in the process. 


The Supervisory-Management (S-M) Team 


_ The S-M team in any school intludes (identified here by 

. Name only since their numbers and functions are described 

., later): prindipal. assistant principal. building .ad inisizator, 

\ external relations director. pefsonnel administrator. kcyvities 
“director, and department chairperson. : - 

'  The.S-M team in most secondary schools is understaffed. 
Also, as is the case with the principal. the services of these: 
_Persons are not used properly or effecuvely. Today's assist- 

“ant principals deal mainly with discipline. school plant anu. 

- supply management, and extracurricular activities. Guid- - 
ance counselors work on attendance, discipline. - yupil 
schedules. college admissions, and vocational choices. 
‘Department heads spend much of their time on supply 
and equipnient lists and the physical conditions. of the 
‘facilities they use. Hg 2 - 

What these S-M members do often has linle relation 10 

_their preparation. Assistant principals have training similar 
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. fo principals in’ management techniques. Guidance coun. 


selors are prepared to do casey | -s and counseling: De- 
partment heads may have gradviai: Courses in their subject 
fields with one or iwo credits in general school adminis: 


‘trafion, 


Here thén are the S-M positions and brief outlines of whal 
these persons need to do. The implic:t:0ns are Obvious for 
changes in prepatation programs 

The school principal is head of the S-M team. This person. 
needs to spend about a quarter of the time, supervising, 
coordinating, and working closely with other members. The 


the superintendent and other central office supervisors. The - 


_ principal also coordinates the relationships of the eam with 


such external groups as universities. ia ala at - 
vducatonand special consultants. 

The majonty ‘of the principals time is spent directly on 
the improvement of instruction. The principal works specifi: 
cally, with all ora selected’ niunber of the school depart 


ments. dependig on the school’s size, However, even-in 


the thrgest schools.in major cities and suburbs, the principal . 
spends most of his of her time working directly with teach: 
vrs On Impound Instruction, 

1. Assistant Pancipalisi, This person, ike the principal. 


has-a key role in improving instructiiqn. The number of: 


assistant principals varies with the size of the school. For 
example, aschool with fewer than 500 students would not 


- principal is liaison betweeri the SM team inthe school and 


require an assistant principal witht fulltime responsibility for 4° 


instruction, assuming the poncipal works ia this area Far’ 
every LODO pupils, of mayor fraction of that number, how: 
vuer the school aeeds an assistant principal working fall, 
ine in cooperation with the principal on instruchonal im 


provement Of course! in the continuum of school sizes, 
there will be some part lime assistant pencpals 


2 Baunlding Adnunstrator, This mdivuiual supervises the 
qeneral offices. the cafetena. physical facities. and trans: 
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portation systems Along withgbe secretarial staff. this staff” 


“member sees most visitors and salespersons. sometimes 


deciding that they need to see other people. With specific 
training tor these assignments and knowing the framework 
-of school objectives, the building administrator makes finai 
“and effective decisions. ; 

3. Exteraal Relations Director This S- M team member 
translates the school's financial needs into written proposals 
_to the central office. to a'l levels of goverr mental agencies. 
“to foundations, and te other appropriate groups. Financial 
proposals and..the expenditure. of moneys translate the 


school’s goals into practice. This person also develops and 


conducts the school’s considerably expanded and improved 
“public relations program. 

4. Personnel Administrator. This team member super: 
vises attendance. discipline, and guidance. Liaison with 
other community youth-serying ayjencies, including police: 
and other juvenile authorities, are part of the assignment. 
Teachers work with this administrator on their own welfare 


problems as well as those of their student adv:sees. Parents 


and other persons having proble:ns « or concerns with school . 
youth see this person 
5. Activites Director. This individual develops and over- 


sees student and faculty activities. including the supervision 


of athletic and non-athlett programs and social evenis 
Community indiduals and groups see the activities di: 
tector in ceuneeer with their use of <chool iacilities and 
other cooperative plans At umes, by local decisions. this 
P¥eISON assumes fespons:h: lites assigned to the External 
Relauions Director 

6. Deparment Chimes The number of depart 
ment heads vanes with the size of the school and with the 
local curriculum philosophy. These persons have mayor’ 
responsibility for curnculum development. including the 
utilization of the school, community, and home as learnine 
envaanments The wight cursulum areas are English, fine - 
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"arts. health-fness-recreation (PE), ‘nathematics, other . 
cultures (foreign languagej, practical arts, science. and 
setial studies —plus a ninth. religion, in parochial schools. 

The departments are combined in smaller schools or in 
some other schools that are : mmitied to a core of 

commenlearti: vs philosophy of content organization. 
How much tine a wacher devotes to the role of depaniment 
head alse. depends on the size af the school However. in 
any school, this role neads pasitivs identification as part of 

the S-M.ream ; 

Notice in the charts that £ Maw how a functions of other 
SM team members channe! through department chair. 
persons. This design makes essenta!l more rigorous selec. 
tion cf depanment heads than ‘s followed in some conven- 
onal schools where seniority or rotation systems operate 

The charts that follow show how larger, medium-sized, 
and smailer.schools are organized for proper functioning 
«af the SM izams. The rélationstups with the superintend- 
ents office, the community, and with other external agen 
cies ate indicated on the chart Jer larger schools, bur they 

mest tue all echauls They are less complex and time- 
consurieg in smaller schools and in smaller communities, 

-but ttl consutuia problems and challenges with which 
the > ora must cope constructively, 

Regardiess of the size cf the school the principal analyzes 
‘the tasks to be dene and develons a cooperative QtOup 1D 
do them This funchan 1s one of many where uliversay 
consultants and other wapeiis Mae, DIGwGe COMstruchVve 

vip providing then phiasaphy harmonizes with the in- 
diceted needs fos emprencng teaching, Warning and PO 


efeete oneressinn and MeaNadement af the process 


Program Development 


Soothe giqgte Mest penant par- ng iitermunes the 
theracue of a school ie esguantal te. peacinal wy. knsiw 
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and plan the directions of the program. That responsibility 
requires the principal to read widely, study research reports, _ 
listen 10 teachers and other experts, reflect and cope with 
the pressures that come from many sources, analyze the’ 
many helps that are available, assess the present situation, 
and develop a sound set of values, ideas, and implemental 
procedures Doing these things, the principal will know 
what needs to happen in the school and will have a pro- 
qtam (o see that it dos 

Mast of the principal's efforts are channeled through the 
S-M team. the group that meets reqularny to assess needs, 
develop programs, and evaluate results School personnel 
conently Conduct local studies thal provide infermation 
about the homes, the community, and the school The 
central focus of these studies im on the peopl: and their 
ay piiations and concerns ‘ 

The ideas growing oot of these studlen are presented to 
Whe stoff students, and commbanity ‘The presentations 
ubhze fdroas, offer tass meh, outside consultants, pry 
eentanions by individual, or qrups already engaged in 
Contam types of Achivilies. Gar any other AapPlLOpmAle Means 

avalleble jo motivate teachvrs. students, and the comma: 
bily These presanlalions are motivational As such, they 
should serve as amoded shoving all porbepants how they 
canuse sinter tec hniquss ; 

The motivational presentauons are fallewed by discus: 
won Groups in which ideas are Candied questions rained, 
ilorts canivd Gn to reveal areas of agement and disagree: 
ment oand plans toad fat anplementaian and evaluation 
Her aneius the SM team demonutiates sented rastochonal 
Sart bigaequsaes : ; 

The team alse fay ditates group process They do nat 
want fos Cee otha Yee nee feat ¢ Cote ed eadee tata st hing waft 
jetted teachers nadeots. and comunuady persone 
This qaonip is open te nc ifeas and is yall ne ty them 
Ar the same toe the door te parte panied and observation 
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is held open for those students, teachers, Parents, and 
others whe preter to take an option of wait and see or de- 
velop still other alternatives. The $-M team makes certain 
that everyone knows what is going on, although the spot- 
light is on the inner circle(s) of participants. 

The 5-M team helps to create a school and community 
environment that gives new prograins a chance to succeed. 
The environment thus becomes a locals for independent 
study in which many persons seek to learn new content, 


procedures, and skills, 


When programs are under way, the S M team hequently 
visits the places where teaching and leamming occur, especi- 
ally where belp is needed: Innayative teachers and students 
meet frequently to discuss what they are doing and how it 
is yoing. Differentiated staff arrangements make time avail. 
able to de so The SM team meets tegulathy with them, 
helping to debae geal. so thar Ppaticipants collect authentic 


> data that ingasuce the results accurately 


There is continious need to tind out how the prams 
work and hew productive they are luproved methods of 
pragrain ealuation: are discussed in Chapter id wath 


erophasn on comtiniogs diaqnases and Prescriptions 
minetemeed im * 


Pre-sentee acl laservice Education 


' 

Althowgit stati members an vHiversites work constantly 
ter fripaoaas the yue MUO Dre paraliein’ Programs of prin 
cipals and othe: mmeeanber of the &M team. the emphasis 
realist. ally tas ter be on inservice aqeowth Pre service pre 
Weing proce backhand iv such subtects as cuatculum 
Coporat and metho of deyeiopment scial and nevchal 
Gtical foundations methods of evalaation, and techniques 
ia workin clecteely wih people These pe SECVICe Pre: 
YlAs are more saceoss yb when they inehade ou nierishy: 
esapcrgice ser Chat the procpectve SM team membes 
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works in a school while eoutinaing regular. contacts with 


- university professors. 


The NASSP provided motivation far the development af 
pre-service internships in a six-year nationudde project.* 


Also organized was a standing Commitige a} Professors of - 
g Cc ‘ 


Secondary School Administration and Sueeesion that 
continues to make recommendations (4 auproving pre: 
service and inservice preparation prog: pry 

Universities have the major responsivilig for pre-service 
preparation with schoals making necessary and significant 
contibuttons in. selecting persons for preservice prepara 
ton, in, providing places and local supervision for intern: 


9 


ships, and in analyzing the needs and successes of their’. 


programs. Conversely, continuing inservice education for 
the SM team ts with the schools where people work with 
the universities ina vartety of support roles. The mariage of 
schaol and university personnel ts mutually beneficial for 
both institutions 

Preparation programs must recognice the differentiated 
functions of S-M team members, and therefore the differnt 
content and experiences that the individual needs No 
longer should there be united programs tar all secondary 
school admintstiators. The mator emphasis for principals 
and assistant principals is gn instruction and leaming with 
less-attention than now fo the tasks assumed by other 
members af the team 

Budding adeninistrators nwed tisteachon on office man 
agement. food services, physical factiies. supphes and 
equipment, and the the External refatians directors weed 
preparation a scheol finance and public relations Per. 
sonnet admerisémator need compreheosive programs in 
personnel work wath camifications is schools homes. and 


“A Ropar anche BASSE Adioiniarative Loteraship Proiwen” 
The Gillean NASSP Vol Sat Ne 134 dae Teo pp 
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community. Actwity directors need preparation in the field 
of recreation and. extracurricular activities in’ schools, 
homes, and community, Department chairpersons need 
preparation in curiculum developmery. teaching methods, 
evaluation, and the like. as related to their respective areas 
of specialization, 

Al members of the S-M team need more and better pre: 
service and continuing education in the role of the school 
in saciety, baste principles of learning, and general under: 
standing of haw philosophies of education affect school 
organization and management The professors who teach 
these courses need to spend more time itt schools, homes, 
and community environments to make thei instruction 


immediately relevant to present needs and programs 


The limitations of this book preclude giving the details 
of pre-service and Continuing education programs for the 
SM team. Rather, it presents a rationale for a program that 
s quite different from: what universities and: schools now 


provide. The urgency for change in these programs is great 


Generalized programs. similar for evergone, have not pra- 


_ duced the Kinds of pemans and services that the times 


reiquite ‘ 
The further education of the SM team calls fora con 
tut pragtam Penodicaile. members need to attend 


speciad institites, coupes, afd workshops spansared by 


“universities. State departments of education. professional 
pssociahons. aad special consultant grovas Phase programs 


weeks Moreocer, SM team embers necd perodicaily: 


may last for od weekend. eo ao days. oF theo or three 


toy study falbtime te learn the latest research tidings, 
gather inmoedhve ideas. and obsene prowyt developments 
That Sten LO Pee SCH IOL PE NTs 


_ Alternatives Add to Quality 
The differvotated team provides many optiaus for pct 
sons wha sash pe eater the felds of sagnmyaision and mage 
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sagement For exampic. persons who like public relations 
and excel at it can find a place on the S-M team without 
_feekng uncomfortable because they aré not so we'll pre- 


Pated to help in curnculum and teaching methods. Con. 
verseig, some may opt for the instictional area. leaving 
finance. pubie relations, and activities to others. Alsa, 
caunselors have a spot for advancement without becoming 
Proipais or leaving the school 

Ditemnbation alse tachtates better relanans with semiarty 


separated tunchans im area or central offices of school 


systems. The same is mie in relation to emplovers, com. 
MuMte agetews, state educahonal Gepartments and 
Untveratios. : 
The sage ss an SM team thet accepts responsibility for 
the quakty of the total schol program The pnocysc! and 
colleagues place highest pronhes on improving teaching 
and leaming. No one outsde the school can provide the 


ccanstant feaderstip tharos needed Teachers cannot and 


wb net omprove sastnatton solely through negahanons, 
reading. ar PATA AQ CONVERDANS wigenece GOH s 
Thets M ream os Ptesent an the sceme Members demen 
state ther ntluence because they are prepared, concemes, 
ready tor acho. and able to pertorm et Hectively The schoo! 
this Socom an ensronment for contnuoas learning for 
the fora S M and teaching stat as well as for the students 
> ~“ 
Some. Possible First Steps 
for School Persons 


Lo oAssertain wher * PENH AL Assishynar primecpalish de 
RMariment hogs aoa ot other persons meolved is supe 
VSR ana Matage ment one doug the rosadts of ther 
furs tions. as well as ther feel: mgs about rhe eanous 
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selected weeks Another method would be for the staff 
to develop a simple inquiry form and. then requite 
reports by all af them. 


Organize study and discussion gtoups to analyze profes- 
sonal competenci’s needed by acnmstrafors and 
supersisam and then. make recommendations for im 
proving thy seting fo uthze competencies better 


Develop a transit-ona! plan to implement? some. if next all, 
the poskons af the supen: SONY Management team 
Anaivee \ehar the program would cast indicate how the 
results wld be evaluated in order to develop turthe: 
presenpudhs for unprbcement 


For Parents and Others 


Coaduer s sampling study fo determend whatrepresents 
WWE PeTscwry | outs: je the school think supenssore 
MAME TE hee FASS are doing now and what 
tdealy they sould due aah the « gost ot understanding 
better and making postive recommedanans about the 


Pare are te 


Jhangeas views about what the curriculum fequites. 
~and what is elective provide more ‘relevancy for all 
studdnts. Systematic use of school, home, and com. 
“munity environments enriches learning and teach. 

ing opportunites. Creative approaches to motiva- 
tion. plus more spesitic programs to improve human 
relations, and personalized arratigements for study vi 
and wotk smooth the way for each person. Time. f 
spaces. fiscal expenditures.‘and schoo! plants. are’: 
less uniform to serve the diverse needs of everyone. 


All the foregoing changes help to improve the ar 


evaluation of pupil progress as weil as the effective: 
ness of the fata! program. 
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- Making Curriculum 
erty ‘ : a rs . . 
. Relevant 
i What deteiniinds cumicular relpeancy? Whack dur: = 
2 CIO areny Gre most important and why? Haw do 


/ Program offerings cater to the unique interests of. 
f  évery student? Which subjects ate carver onenied? — 


/ Whar are the barien to curmculum improiement? 


(What are same consmusave steps te improw the sits: 
GF . “4 


+ % 5 A 


e f 
- 7 . os ’ 
A DRAMATIC contrast exists between what many of 
today’s youth want to learn and what schoolé teach. Televi. 
sion, radio, publications. life in the-streets, movies. theater, 
pomocraphy. as well aé libraries, museums, aud other cul” 
tura! offerings plus increased travel have ‘drastically changed 
the world of youth. These developments chouid «so affect 
the school curriculum , 
. The fact is that sche! requirements carson too much 
the same. No one knows how many sasens “89P oul or 
do not find saritaction in school because af inadequate 
curnculum offerings and restrictive school policies. 
When senior high schools bu state laws and local regula 
tons require three orfour years af English. one or nwo years 
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they ether tefuse to atiend or thee become disruptive Then 
the school astks-the home for help and cooperation. {In some. 
cases, the school returns the students to. homes and the, 
‘community be suspension or expulsion! Is that use of the 
community the best that schools sean do? 
Learning occurs at all umes and in all places. ne amely in 


“three seuings: home. community. and school Fanure to 
analyze and ublize effectively the unique characteristics of ” 


each of these places is one reason education in schools is 
not as effective as it might be. ft also limits the potential for 
learning that homes and communities prowide 

i Which of the three is best for specific learning outcomes 
anid how do the three relate+Seciety can no longer. Ee 
bo qnidse these relationships or fail to understand them The 
chool described here focuses‘on this issue constructively. 

Important concepts and skills that vitally affect the. atti- 
nides of young people. their personal happiness. and their 
effectiveness as- human beings are Jearned informally at 
home and in the community from persons who have tela- 
tively hile formai training in teaching. At the same time 
many subjects that are less essential for survival are ‘rele. - 
gated. to schoels where there .are more appropriates. 
instructional settings and teachers with specific training. 

Since many youth. are turned off by school programs. _ 
some people, suggest thar: ‘communities assume mare re- 
sponsibility for providing education away from the school. 
Communities already have legal regyponsibilities for provid- 

da education as delegated.to them by state statutes. 

Very. few’ persons. However, suggest that ‘the homes 
should take over what schools have failed to do. Appar. - 
Lbntly people believe that the! teachers in homes— mothers. 
eather. brothers. and sisters|- have lost their effectiveness . 
as teachers and their ability | 20. create environments favor-. 
able for learning. ‘ie. 

— Atthe same time people crificize the schools for irrelevant 
© urricula and for the attitudes oi their employees who do | 
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not relate well ta youngsters ~ especially ghetta: and su 
called culturally deprived ones and ther families. 
_Enhghtened human beings need to analyze systemati: 
‘cally which locaieis best for learning what, What should be 
learned at home and why? What at school and why? What . 
in the community and why st of all, how may coordi- 
naton among the thee sete See be improved and 


who should lead in the process? 
‘ 


Highlighting the Issues 


The decision-making process can be Mustrated by ex 


‘amuining an area of learning that is controversial. namely. 


education about sex. No one can say that learning about 
sex is unamportant. ft certainly should be considered along 
with learning about te history of our country, how to solve 
mathematical probiems. or how to read ‘and write Where 
should learning about sex occur-—in the community. in the 
heme. er in the school? 

Af the school assumes responsibility for SeNX eedhication: the 


’ conventional “approach would be for a teacher to make 


assignments. followed by study and then by a recitation. 
open discussions. and an examination in a usual classroom 
with evaluation by an ABCD or F grade! And, of course; 
remedial classes would soon be organized No wonder 
some people object to having the school provide sex. 


‘education. . 


If sex education is done in the home, which seems to be 
the logical place for it, other problems arise. There the 
teachers are the fathers. mothers. brothers. and sisters. In 
many cases they are incapable or are reluctant to assume 
the responsibility. Consequently. the home often: fails to 


fulfill the obligation because of neglect and sometimes in. 


adequate.information or improper attitudes. 
Sex education is generally relegated to the. community. 


~ The problem is that the community is not well-organized 
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and coordinated to provide the education ee madia, 
booksiongs, newsstands, theaters, and (hy like otter niu: 
terials and programs with relatively undefined standatds. 
Libraries, reliqiaus orqameahons, couth groups, and many 
others also operate programs, again with nunimal caerdina: 
tion or systematic appteaches fo the youth who need 
struchon, 

The profit motyve as signiticant in what ts done Supyr: 


vision ts minimal ds thus approach the best that an ‘en- 


hghtened society can provide? So, students teach each 
other, many of them wth inade quate information and 
without the proper methodology , 

The y sponsibilities of the school in this atea, therefore, 
bee ome apparent. If sex education is taught in the school 
with the quality and integrity that the design in this book 
demands, instiuction will be more systematic and better. 
Ther efore, the se a the best place, - 

Other examples cQuld be cited. Consider the numerous 
programs and agencies involved in such areas as improving 
mental health, avoiding drug abuse, preventing crime, and 
making criminal judgments, just to name a'few. Specialists 
iN Community agencies. parents, and ethers in these pro- 
ygtams perform many functions that schools also do. They 
teach reading’ and other basio, skills. develop’ attitudes 
toward authority and vioktors. ‘demonstrate how to im: 
prove human relations, and many others. A major need is 
for. impraved coordination‘and planning. The appropriate - 


«individuals and groups need to be organized to work. :. 


together. a 

The school dosed here organizes teaching and learn: 
ing processes differegtly and also recognizes specific roles 
for hqmes and the community. How this division of ‘roles 
could operate better in sex educ&tion and. other subjects is ° 
indicated by analyzing the responsibilities and methods 


used in the three settings. —- ‘ 
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School Responsibilities ; . 

Neither single por untform quidelinges apply to dhe (hive 
places af alin school, home, and conmmniiiy Some 
homes provide better environments for learning than 
others, so do some communities. The school staff in co 
pperation with other agencies needs to det turming in each 

~ docate how diverse these opportunities ae so that ons 
lahtened dee istons can. be made : 

One sateofthumb e appropriate. The sehool assumes 
responsibility for teaching the bastes that ate essential tor 
everyone. Even thoigh some basics May have been leaned 
at home ot in the combiunity, the school needs to ascertain 
whether or not the student has acquired those essential 
learnings. . 

The other Quo aspects of The cuniculnm assdestribed in 
the preceding chapter, include the special interests, activities 

~ or hobbies that enrich the lives odeve sryone and the careers 
v that become available to students who study even more 
© deeply. The School has resotitces for Mudents who develop 
special interests and talents but the homes and the com. 
munity may provide better and more “vwolistic learning 
experiences. : SK 
Schoal teachers organize motivational presinations and 
. discussions that can arouse the interest of all students in 
learning what the school requires. When community per 
sons aswell as family members participate, they add an 
+ aura of reality. However. no one else can organize a series’ , 
of motivational presentations so- readily as the school: 
-moreaver, the students’ are there. : 
The school sutveys the community and homes to dbter: 
‘> mine the learning opportunities currently present or that 
’ they can develop, Students thus have a catalog of learning | 
resources to use. Finding these resources in the community 
-. is relatively easy. It is more difficult ‘to discover systemati- « 
cally the learning opportunities available _in homes repre- 
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made ty te weld the diffarenees wdihin and apaing 
Woe he, noitbarhoods, aud atsae are lage Contacts that 
teacher advisers have with homes are aqeat help 

Althomal the school tales puinany reaponed lity for such 

I Wies, other organieed groupie and adencien are tnvalved 

actively at all Mages in the developinent of the hind af 

ached, conmmnity, and home celattonghips suggested here, 

The dearee tacwhiell the school atlatns aciee cooperation 

fom others depends on how well those persons under 
> ostatd the prea ain, 

The school rat see other fosouiees will see its own 
expenditines duced when community “aQencles and 
homws systematically assume more responsthilities. hey 
example, when the school ne dodger assumes responsibility 
{ov all iustuection related to automobiles, because ledming 
Oppertonities are provided by garages and other lias. he: 
te expenditines dor teaching about automobiles in school ts 

loss ° 


; \ Enlisting Comrfunity Support 


As in developing any new or different program. schodl. 
persons Must prepare carefully, First, they must identily all 
oiganized groups that can be’ brought together for discus: 
sions about sydematic surveys of the available community 

opportunities, Service clubs, chambers of commerce, or. 
ganized labor. civic and patriotic clubs and lodges. women’s 
organizations, church groups. and the like need to par: 
ticipate, 
Teachers. school administrators, anth members of the 
board of education represent the schaal when they explain 
to -other groups why cooperation is needed, what is in- 
volved. what gains are anticipated for,students as well as 
for the individuals. the organizations and the comminity in 
general. and how the school program would be changed in’ 


— ‘ x 
scope and cost as community agencies assume more 
_ responsibility. gs 
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Fertundtely, proredente oxist ter Uteteatey these offerts 
Bor ovarniple, taany sehiegis naw operate caoperniive ls 
tribwtive olication proqeatis ushere gliderite useth ii Uetrt. 
aus aspects of merchandising ariel terres ariel pevcedires. 
Stelerite alse werk i officgs, qarmges, shapes, and Constrie: 
Hore produets, They work of boats ot the Great Lakes. 
They stuly iti fitraries and in professional offices. Ther list 
is extensive, the potential is tremens. Chie relationstipis 
vary fromiclase. systematic ones to others that ate relatively 
lnforrnal, 

The school design here organizes these arrariqements to 
benefit both the students and the places where they learn 
and serve, Also, the school keeps a curnulative record of 
gach student's community learning experiences and out: 
comes asd part of the dossier described its Chapter 13. 

Here are some cuestons for study in the corftrunity. 
How dogs governinen: operate in ways that affect people? 
How may students assist the government? What may 
be learned at libraries. tnuseurns, galleries, religious in- 
stitutions, private social ayencies, arid so on? What do 
offices, factories. and other cornrnercial and service institu: 
tions produce? Who does what (labor and management 
relations). what are the products, and what are the end 
results (profits and losses), and the like? Students seek 
answers as visitors. researchers, and/or as_ part-time 
employees. 

Determining where each student will learn best is a pro- 
fessional decision. It cannot be the same for all students, — 
all communities. or all homes. The conventional school 


rakes only superficial gestures toward the goals described 


in this chapter. The school that we envision goes far beyond 
that. : . co ar 
This program planning is quite different from and much 


_ more promising than the type of pulllic relations that school 
systems now.conduct. Moreover. the goals are more exten- 


sive than the conventional efforts that usually call for in- 
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tibsjorr Lieseey 
‘ Irn proved Learning at Hore 


Teachers and adininisttators reed te unckerstaned uitiat 
learning resources hommes can provide. Hewever, teachers 
and other school officials need not start by taking tle b ty: 
block surveys or visiting every Herne. In MANY COfrrinsrines, 
such an activity would be regarded as snosping -beytird 
the responsibility 4f teachers and school officials. In sere 
ghetto areas, the visits could ber danderous 

A better way to approach the improvement of schol: 
hone relations is through the context of teacher advisers. 
As the advisers become better acquainted with parental 
expectations and concerns, they are able to sense respon: 
sibilities that parents are willing are able to assurne. accept: , 
ing the indivicual differences that exist. For example, some 
“family assistants” and “neighborhood social workers” cari 
prowide effective help as paraprofessionals to teacher ad- 
visers and guidlance counselors. 

Consider sore aspects of home teaching and learning. 
What do students learn fromm newspapers, magazines, 
television and radio, telephone- conversations, and other 

‘. media? What do students learn’ from conversations with 
other youth and with adults at horne? What hobby ac: 
tivities ar’d work experiences are occurring at home? What 
dre students learning about such matters as taxation. install: 
ment buying, insurance, family budgets, consumer activities, 
repairing and maintaining household equipment. recrea- 
tion, caré*and improvement of house dnd grounds, and. so 
on? Whatvare they learning in the field of human relations? 

Their experiences touch virtually every curriculum area. 
The school must ascertain to the best possible. degree the | 
answers to these questions fd? every student presently 
enrolled, ' . : 
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feather, and wher, have te veep in roid that the goal 
in ancertaity what tan he learned better at heme that iti 
whites Hequired feaminds ary. Hest teudtit and learn at 
whol Mestatandandizes homeweo avsianments” that all 
Lijdlertits are exported to complete should he dong pl 
shoal Saine hemes, on the othr hand. may be the het 
places tne heath tiene thins that are unique fra each stu. 
dent speciabinterests. finthies and even cereer education. 
twang heories may proeide very litte. Other homes or 
sogitisticated environments for learnitia and should be pwed 
alld: 

School teachers and the material, they prepare. quadest 
potential learnings for students at Heme Sore activities 
are directly fied inte what stud. ate are studying at schol 
ata parheular time, others are nore removed. 

Hew ray schools cope with the tremendous differences 
that the hornes present a3 learning envirenirrients? »icw will 
what students learn at heme be incorporated inte their 
portfolios (record forme) that the school maintains for each 
student and that teacher advisers use in their diagnostic 


‘and prescriptive activities? These questions. with appro- 


priate modifications, illustrate the ones that the school 
reeds to answer with respect to learning at hore: There are: 
no unifarmn data. ; 


Other Potential Effects 


When schoal personnel systematically develop programs - 
to utilize better the home and community as integral parts 
of the teaching-learning environment, all three may.change 
materiaily. School personne’ will develop wider horizpns 
that include the places whére students live, work, and 
recreate. , 

Although there are many kinds of teachers { in these three 
environments, the schoo! teachers are the true: profes- 
sionals. They have specialized preparation and experience. 
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They know more than many of the teachers ii the homes 
asd the caramunity about pow to teach, how to organize 
learning. and hew to evaluate the results. Of course. the 
“hood teachers als Jearn from many of the “teachers” in 
homes and the community vorne of who have even more 
formal education than the sches! pertans-—er others who 
have learned in one way of another to become extremely 


. OHective instructors; 


Thins, the school develops an approach to differentiated 
staffing thats Sikely to be more productive than when assist- 
ants are brought only inte the school One difference is that 
most penons in hurmes and the community are not on the 
xhools payroll In return, the professional teachers and 
other employees of the school systern provide significant 
services as they work with the people in the community 
and hornes, adroitly making suagestions from time to time 
to aid the persons wha work with students and report on 
their activities and progress. At the same time, the various | 
groups of “teachers” can learn from each other. 

Providing options to students is the most irnportant part 
of this design of a a schoo} for everyone. & student that for 
one reason or another finds school intolerable does not 
have to drop out or be suspended or expelled. Nor does the 
school system have to rent an abandoned warehouse or 
seek an uriused school bhilding to establish a special sc::o0l 
that makes better use of fhe community, Work at horrie or 
in the community provides an alternative for students who 


_ femain in contact with the school, receiving credit for their 


accorsplishments elsewhere. More is .aid about these 
arrangements in Chapter 11. ; 


, Building upon Experience 


As is the case with many other aspects of this proposed 
school for everyorie, the use of alternative learning environ- 
ments is neither new nor untried. For example. vocational 


_ ; | = oe 


agriculture programs more than a half. century ago effect: 
ively combined the three learning environments. Students, 
learned the theory in school and conducted some group 
wkperiments there. At the same time. they had individually” 

_-~ selected projects that were conducted on the home“lot in 
town or in fields or buildings on a farm, The community *: 
‘provided some materials and even organized fatrs to show | 

' the products. Students often sold their products in the corr 

munity with resultant profits or losses. Supervision of th; 
project was done jointly by the, “school teacher and the 
parents or- guardian, with help from community advisory 
groups.” Such programs were , highly productive for many 
individuals : 

Other examples fram’ ae euweslax areas could be. 
cited Cooperation of the kind envisioned here for the entire; : 
school, for all students, however, is limited in conventional 

_ schools mainly to the practical arts, the fine arts. and physi- | 
‘tal education. Many schools today Have an activity. called’ 
experiential or action learning. Numerous -articles and 
books describe ‘programs where students study ard work, 
with school supervision. in a ‘variety of places away {rom the 
schaol. The school for everyone systematically provides 
programs in all subject areas. - ten, 
A, proposal in one of the major cities a this country is 
that-each secondary schog} student have one semester:of: 
“learning in the community.’ ’ Both teachers and fudents 
would’spend a semester in a common learning activity con: 
sistent with the general purposes of the schoo! but enriched 
by using society as a. laboratory. The proposed ratio is one 
teacker with 1b students. ; 
That proposal is cited: merely to illustrate thinking ae r 
the kines of this book. However, one notices in this example 
_and others the tie-in with conventional school programs in 
the recommended length’ of time and staffing ratios. This 
‘| book urges ihe abolition of sucn conventional procedures. : ; 
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- ¢arefully .designed relationships 


a ‘ Opérational Procedures 


The TesChers in the school need to work closely together 


with those inthe cornmunity. The community experience’ 


may be a part of the educational experietice of many stu- 
dents but not necessarily for all of them. The amount of time 


spent in the community and the. activities conducted are 


determined after ‘diagnosis of each individual's needs and 


-. possible prescriptive actions that a student and his or her 


teacher adviser develop with parental consent when legally 
required. School counselors and’ other persons of the 
supervisory management team also help to develop these 
of school, home, ‘and - 


community. 


. The member of the S.M team, described in Chapter 5, 
with major responsibility for identifying opportunities for 
Study-and work in the community is the external relations 


director This person works under the general supervision 


- Of thé school principal with. links to the various school 


departments. The- principal or. an assistant principal work- 
ing wn instruction coordinates the program. . ; 
‘The school's relations with the individual homes in the 
community from which students come are conducted by 
teacher advisers as in<cated in Chapter 3. The school’s 
guidance counselors ‘:; sur are coordinated by the principal 
or assistant principal with assistarce from the personnel . 

director, 9 * . ee eee, 
. The foregoing programs and personnel illustrate again. 


“that a school for everyone is not a haphazard operation 
without costrols. adequate supervision. and careful evalua: _ 


tion. Better utilization of all three’settings for.teaching and 

learning—school, home. and community~is crucially im- 

portant in personalizing education, * . a 7 
Chapter 13 describes how evaluation and reporting pupil 


. progress: hzlp to monitor the system. The next ‘chaptir 
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tells how the school motivates intefest in the various locales sa 
‘ated, in general to learn and do more. : 


Some Possible First Sicee: 
“for Schoo! Persons. 


t 


A Involving allthe school’ depai inients, anak se hiemnewerk hs 
assignments for a one-week period. Alter each one, ine. ~ 
dicate whether the. assigament would best a).be done at 
_sthool b) be done at home’ c) be done slsewhere in ‘the 
“community d).be done equally well in any of the settings. 
Summarize and discuss implications of the. indings. 


2 Survey present systematic uses of the community as a 
learning. environment.-for example. distributive educa.’ 
tion, part-time employment. assigned reseatch or papers. 

> participation of Students in community y musical organi: 
aations,e etc. 


— 


- Ask each deparirndih in the school to he a representa: 
Hive uni or section of some course that the present pro: ; 

7. Ghai piers to students, Analyze’ what ponions could bes 
eargdd.at home or in the community ant wid His would! * 

"be appropriate or inappropriate to doit thar way. ; 


= a x. aa For Parents and Others a. oe ; 


i As’a 3s person in one of these. categories, write oul yout 
“own ideas about how ‘ackiocls, homes. and. communities 
‘s Add be utilized better for your personal benefit. \ 


Z. Exchyage your ideas with other persons: like yotisell in” 
nee anticipation of helping schoo} j persons to develop, better oe; 
; programs along the" lings of me Pen in this’ ; 
a. chapters. ; , * 4 re : 
ee 3 Contact trie principal of your school to see if you might: 
hel pioserve t the! shoot; Rossibly asa volunteer.” =. 
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Comprehensive. . 
: Motivation < 


f 
of tt ee 3 ' 
hat weaknesses in présent motivational programs 
(0 schools tieed to overcome? How do sysiematic - 
/ presentations help to motivate? What motivates 
-teachers and supervisor-mdnagers? Hou: does moti- 


Q . vation relate to evaluation, curriculum development, 
° and where learning occurs? 


we 


.. 


Maw present. approsches ‘to motivation are negative: 
Schools suspend, even expel students if they do not attend” 
regularly or do: not thllow. existing rules and regulations. 
» School persons notify parents of students’ disruptive actions 


i _ | ee . aoe 


or. their failure to. measure up to the expectations that the © 
system .has determined: Schools also. threaten tb transfer. 


students to another school or place that is less desirable. 

- Adverse remarks are aften placed in, their cumulative.rec- 

‘ ords or personnel files. There are threats that if an individual - 

doesnot behave and do well, there will not be a top job, a: 
‘good college, or better pay. 

The ‘conventional schoo! s reward systems . presently . 

‘emphasize higher ‘grades, special Swarns, better. colleges, . 
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' and enriched jobs. However. personal limitations. poverty | 
conditions, minority group membership. physical handicaps, _-; 
and ot ier factors often make conventional reward selon re 
- difficult tor impossible to achieve. 

. People should understand the consequences of their acts: 
~ and how these consequences are reported to them and to, °~ 
others. ‘Additional factors. however: need to. be considered ‘~': 
- + in: motivational programs. Most of the other chapters in this » 
book discuss them. The goal here ‘is to highlight some spe- 
cial procedures, not to disparage all conventional motiva- 
tional programs. The challenge is to *provide optional 
approaches that work better for a variety of persons and to. 
find which'ones are ssa bor given persons. . 


“Motivational Factors rn Students 


Even aspect of. the school for everyone has relevance fox 
: student motivation. The summary here nignllanis only a ; 
of the provisions.» =* 
Motivatignal threads. must run n through the. whole process” 
of individualization. For,example. motivational materials * e 
. that introduce a student’ to. learning sequences-are usually _ “ey 
written: they should also be on tapes. slides, and films : since 
these media are more. ‘motivational for many students. Such” 
statements not only show the ‘general’ content and meth-. 

. odology of what is tobe learned, but emphasize the impor- 
tance. of learning it. The appeal is not only to career’ and ~ 
hobby interests but eect entieninent of daily life. : 

In most conventional schools, where all students starta.+ oa 
unit or section of a course at the same time, teachers typi . 
cally provide sore oral, motivational statement. A contin- 
uous, progress program makes this .type of fatveduchon:. 
+ more difficult because students begin units at different . 
times: The solution is to make recorded meaférials available’ , 
borndivignel or group use. af 
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‘Here are examples of biker motivating: aspects ai this 5 


~ school design: : i 3 hy 


“a 


¢ The, evaluating’ and réporting system, with available. 


options, aims at Positive rather than negative feelings. 


°- Wider choices in the learning environment~places. 
selection: of teachers, students to work with. varied 
tnaterials—all contribute to personal interests and 
potential satisfactions. 


° Continuous progress “opportunities plus eurrieuluni: 
content that is more relevarit to‘individual.needs and 
interests _ are condugive" to good feelings about the 
program. 


o ‘The teacher adviser i is soméone who cares and can act 
‘on the student’ s behalf. 


This chapter ‘supe a eae way to- stimulate 
nen to go more deeply into a great variety of stibjects. 


Motivational Presentations to Students 


4 


‘The aim here is to interest students i in learning and doing 


“more in’a given subject field or activity than the school re- © 


as 


“quires or more than they.believe they need or.want. The 
“genesis of these presentations was in the. “show and tell” 
_ progranis: commonly used in elementary: schools and in 


“assembly programs’ that were a part of secondary-schidols a 


“for many. years. ’ Not all of these experiences motivated 
everyone; however: such presentations have provided 
. much stimulation —and still do where they are used. 

Outside the school, and in some cases inside, motivation 
is’ provided by radio, television, newspapers and magazines, 
and other forms of mass ‘communication. The idea of 

“mass” is significant because it implies that thé number of 
persons a school might assemble for these activities may be | 
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larger than conventional class size so long as every individ- 
ual ean see and hear. * 


A major difference between ihe special motvatnnal? i 
presentations that schools organize, and the presentations ~~ : 
that the mass media use is the degree of specificity for the. ...; 
‘more ‘specialized needs of the gchtool. He-vever,.there are 
‘similarities that school progiams): could utilize -to improve . 
'* motivation. 


- Motivational presentations need to neiudes a wide « ariety 


of topics. Since the basic goal is to interest students in tearn- 


ing more in the various curriculum areas than the students 
themselves think they want or meed to know, as deseribed 


’ in Chapter 6, it is extremely important that career and hob- 


by opportunities be used to arouse interest. Each presenta- 
tion must indicate clearly where the student may go for 


‘more information, Pig 


Many audiovisual devices typically used in schools have . 


“been too ‘stuffy ‘and, like the curriculum, too unrelated to the. | 
real-world of, careers and hobbies ‘where students at all 
-levels of ability have interests. The school envisioned here 


does not imitate uncritically all-practices in broadcasting ony 


at} 
1 


commercial motidn pictures. On the other hand, by using. i 


- audiovisual. processes better, the school enters ailifé-that is 
; important. in the experiences of every student -since the day cs 


each was born. 


et . 
This approach also uses printed Tsenale: as sources of 7 


" motivation and enlightenment: Books, magazines, and pam- 
‘phlets’ are obvious in -the, school library and in. resource 
- centers'of the school and community. Reading at times may | 
be'the best motivational experience for students when the : 
levels available are in*harmony with the differences among 
“them in interest and ability. ; 

: Teacher-pupil planning in connection with motivational ” 
‘presentations is important. Students who have ‘already 


developed interests, may help to excite other: students ene 
stailay lines. Likewise, aaa without an interest in an 


_’! thing the school has to offer. may provide impertant sugges- 
~ * tions from their out-of-school experiences,- ones they not . 
only find -interesting but in. which they also spend a good .” 
-~---deal.of time and-energy: Certainly the presentations go far 
‘beyond the school’s conventional awards’ ceremonies:for: ~ 
' — specially gifted persons. 2“. eae ee . 
Faculty members in mary schools tend to make most of . 
., the, presentations. However..the: school described. here also .. 
utilizes: regularly three other’ resources: “students, people 
_. from the community, and audiovisual devices. There is no. ~ 
~tule-of-thumb on how many. presentations each: should ~ 
make but the school might well start by dividing them” 
‘equally. That would*mean téachers as a departriental. - 
group would prepare nine or-ten presentations a year. A 
similar number would-be expected from each of the pther 
‘three sources~~’- . ne ee ew 
The program should include weekly presentations in--. 7 
each of theveight or‘nine. major curricular areas as described 
"in Chapter 6. Each of these presentations should last about 
\ 30 minutes and be recorded on audio and/or video cassette’ * .. 
“J tapes so they may be. repeated if necessary: ‘The school 
thereby develops a library of¢such’ materials, for use in in-, 
» dependent study activities or by absent students. Also 
- "schools may collect™ presentations developed: in, other 
- schools or by commercial and university agencies. , , 
* The purpose of these’ motivational presentations requires’ ” 
that all-students attend. However; if a student believes that 
* participation ina given curriculum area’ wastes time, the 
teacher ‘adviser may’ remove this ‘experience from that... °- 
.Persgn’s schedule. The assumption is that this faculty mem - 
ber knows. that the student has made career and hobby 
" decisions, at least for the time beirig. Therefore, patticipation , 
is eliminated. Until that. decision occurs: all students must o . 
attend in order to discover possible interests. 
_,.. Fhe student audience for these presentations may be 
- ¥elatively large to-make better use gfthe presenter’s time.. 
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“Although such présentations can be done eae in 
‘targe school auditoriums to a thousand and more students, 
“most teachers and others are more comfortable when ‘the 
“groups ate much smaller than that number. Typically, the. 
Size ranges from 50 to 100 persons. 
Teachers sometimes find the task of preparing etiyae 
- tion | presentations novel as well as frustrating’ Most of 
~ them: Rad ‘little training ‘in “such motivational techniques. 
. One solution is in the concept of individualization: for teach:.. 
‘ers as\indicated in Chapter 4—not all of them-need to make 
‘the presentations. Some who have talents comparable to 
‘what actors possess should carry major responsibilities. 
Remember, the design calls: for only about: ‘one-fourth of the — 
presentations, to bg. made. by teachers; the others are by 
+ carefully selected: “students, adults outside the school, and’ 
; ~audiovisual devices: The. variety, adds to the motivation. 


aus Motivating School Employees 


-What ‘the. school does for students the program needs to 
do also: for teachers and members of the supervisory-man- ° 
‘agement team. The*:conventional approach is’ to: provide 
presentations at, local faculty meetings or at state or national 
conventions. Individual motivation often results from read- . 
ing bulletins, journals, -and othér materials, but- the outcome 
is not _ Systematic. ‘The kinds of presentations ‘described : 
,  arlier jin this chapter would’ replace the conventional fac- 
--ulty meetings that eaeiionely are concerned with admin: 
-istrative trivia. 3," : a. 
Reference was made in Chapter 4 to othier chatiaes that 
- the school needs to undertake to motivate. teachers. ‘Com-: 
; parable statements in Chapter.5 applied to the supervisory- 
managehtent. team. Differentiated staffing for both groups . 
‘- requires similar motivational experiences “for the various. 
~ assistants that work with the professional staff. 
As a matter of fact, a highly motivated staff may be the 
single, most important factor“in the motivations f that stu- ge 
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everyone. 


: ~ about motivation. 


oe 


oe ee Gee 


- dene feel. The feaative effects of gene aes and piher : 
evidences of job dissatisfactions may affect student behavior ; 


and achievements adversely. The same is true when super: 


. visors and managers have unresalved complaints or. un-. 
‘ usual problems. 


This school for everyone seeks many ways to motivate 2 


— 


ee Putting It All Together 


_ This chapter earlier listed a number of counter: 
eiorlvationsl efforts ‘which have _caused somé. 
teachers, and administrators to take’ nesaive 


Some extremists urge that the ies way to motivate is to 


: ‘give’ éveryone ‘complete freedom in-choosing what they. 
.. want to learn or do, when, and where>The:' ‘what-do-you- 
7 want-to-do-kids?” syndrome‘ was ° unfortunate. ‘Some 
“teacher organizatians now appear to be taking a similar 
- point of view, that leadership on the part of the Supervisory-. 
+ management team likewise. should allow teachers to do 


whatever. they. want to do.. And the S-M group ‘resents 


_ interference.from the central office of the schoolsystem: - . 


..Cooperative planning is a compromise between these 


4 two extremes. of over direction and non: ‘direction. -Unfor- 


(oductive ‘ 
students, . 
ints obview. 


= + 


turiately, cooperative planning sometimes means that the ~ 


“ person in chatge—teacher or administrator’ —sees the task 


as conning others into doing what the organizer wants them 
to do. Cooperative -planning in fact may be’a sham. The © 
school we envision recognizes the problems in these ap- 


proaches and takes the more positive actions that this book 
describes i in the next chapter.., a 


Students-and others need to have choices but they cdn- 
not make choices wisely without motivational Bresentations 


_ that stretch. their minds and reveal alternative’ actions avail- 


able to thém. Discussions that follow in small ¢ groups help to 


clarify those alternatives. The curriculum organization: and 


. 
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wey e 
the provisions for ay and work make apliots available. A 
variety of-reward systems and othér evaluations also are 
available in this school for everyone. 
--An analogous situation relates to teachers and the. super- |. 
visory-management. team, _This new school design neither 
abdicates its responsibilities: nor plays games.in the motiva- . © 
tional process. Systematically. developed programs of high . 

; quality help to motivate, all the Persons connacted with the 
» school. : 
Opportunities then exist for persons to pursue the inter- 

ests they -want to /develop—with constant suggestions on- 
“how to broaden those: inferests. Personfiel policies are de-. 
veloped’ cooperatively;, constant efforts are made to’ im- 
- prove conditions for study and work; cooperatively devel- 
oped ‘systems’ of rewards exist -and genuine. interest in 

working conditions and other matters are present to play a: 

.. partin'the'process..°. =? 

a Motivational programs ‘create a ‘format $e eee: - 
growth through: informing, planning, sharing; and develop- 
ing in contrast to confrontations on such'mattérs' as disci-~- 
pline, ‘attendance, ‘extracurricular activities, and-other crucial | 

- subjects and policies. Motivational plesenlations stretch | 

. : minds and set,the tane of the school. 

ST ee ar Subsequent chapters add other concepts : for improved . 

; implementations of the idéas, thus generated. The next'one’ 
' deals with one important “aspect: developing better’ oral, 
= /communications skills and human SerSHOne Dey 


ou, eS _ Some Possible First Siens 
a for School Persons : 


oe ’. 1. -Prepare cooperatively, one .or more motivational ‘ pres: 
7 entations on some ‘possible alternatives in school im- 
provements for students, teachers, and: the supervisory-“ 
‘management group. Avoid as much as possible favorit: 
ism a any one proposal. 
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Conduct a study of satisfactions and dissatisfactidns that 
: students, teachers, and supervisors-managers feel in the’. - 


Present situation. Have a representative group develop 
descriptive items on-a form or: interview that would be 


answered by ‘ ‘agree ‘disagree: uncertain” ‘and tabulate “ 


the results. | e es 


continuously. — 


r 


_ not for future lanning, . 
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Prepare to use the foregoing data in alvaiGsions with 


Personnel to arrive at items of Greatest dissatisfaction 


with suggestions of. reasonable, constructive approaches 
and methods of evaluation [see Chapters 10, 11, ‘and — 
14]. oe : i. . . “s 


Select and implement some action(s) tinfietiolely. 


Be prepared to. repeat the: Process, ‘systematically and 


iad For Parents, and Others 


Analyze ‘one or more Tecent programs in a ‘parent: 


teacher or ‘citizens meeting, or other.group that focused 
on -ways to°improve.the school. Were the presenta-, 
tions constructively motivational? Analyze why or why” 


a * 


- Improving 
Human Relations 


ye 


What must. schools dos to improve ‘tnieradtion. skills 
: .dnd human relations? How does a school teach group 
My ‘participation skills?. What kinds .of data appraise. 
te present situations anc! suggest ppeoueneniee, , 
Me : . a - 


4 Tae design teaches interaction skills and hhaman ale 
tions in every subject. Conventional schools assign the task 
mainly to English and_ social. studies teachers in public 
schools and to religion teachers i in parochial schools. These 
‘limited programs are inadequate since need ppetmente ; 
allareas of human concern: | 4 

‘Teachers and supervisors anicpale in this - -activity to” 

; ‘mproue their own as well as the skills of others. Thus the 
entire school systematicaly improves communications and 
-human relations, Hopefully, the emphases and. methods in - 

-schools will have impact also ¢ on their communities. 
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Limitations i in ‘Conventional Schools 


The ‘typical school class or faculty meeting is too large for 
‘effective teaching of discussion, interaction, and human 
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~ relations skills. Dividing a group into two or three sub- 


groups ‘in the same setting, however, is not adequate. A 


' teacher with a class of 25 to 30, or a principal with a faculty. 7 


of 20 or more, ‘cannot be available all the time to ‘assist each 


‘ small sub-group: in their discussions. Moreover, ‘the com-).° ~~ 


position of the. groups tends to’ remain constant, limited ‘by 


“+the 25 to 30 students regularly assigned toa conventional 


class for a semester or year. The situation for the principal 


and faculty i is analogous. a 


.Most students.and adults do not know how to sondiuct 
discussions either on a one-to- -one basis or as amember of a- 
group: Members ‘of the supervisory:management team. 
need to, get away from the concept of rule by fiat or author- 
ity. So do parent and citizen groups. All groups in fact need 
to learn not only how to develop and utilize leaders, récord- 


_ ers, and observers, but also the functions served by different 
" types:of group members and new all oF them relate to each. 
” other. 


Conventional schdols have helped to develo ndewan re- * 
lations: skills onan informal.basis but this is. inadequate for 
most: people. For example, in some ghetto areas, gang* 
violence has béen reduced through conscious use of inter- 


* turf groups, rumor clinics; and weekend training programs 


-in group dynamics. Schools also use remedial groups in 
human relations. However, everyone needs*to learn these 
skills so that even those individuals less likely to-volunteer or: 
those with special problems are included: 


Regularly Scheduled Student Groups © . 
The design here provides that all students meet in small ; 


groups to react to the motivational presentations discussed. - - 


in Chapter. 8. In this school for everyone, systematic pro- 
grams help them to learn the dynamics of groups, interac- 


~ tion skills, and sensitivity i to others. 


Teaching students to discuss effectively and to respect | 
‘each other in 1 the progess is a new experience for most 
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“. teachers. Teaching that process'is more difficult than teach=~~~ 
ing how to recite ‘and: memorize facts, Moreover, teachers - 
and supervisors themselves, often lacking university prepar-. 

ation in group process, have to study and practice oe - 

7 roles i in small group discussions. 

‘So far as students are concerned, the, school program a 
two basic purposes in " schedniling these groups. The first is 
to learn discussion and interaction skills through practice. 

-- Originally, the English ‘and social science departments typi: . 
cally. -had the basic responsibility: for teaching these skilles 

’ Other departments have an interest inthe outcomes but are 7 
not likely to bé as interested in teachitg-the Basics. , 

The second purpose is to provide ‘an opportunity for stu- 
dents in all departments to react to and to discuss presenta: . 
. tions ‘that they have experienced: The emphasis here is: 
‘centered more on the presentation, and student reactions ° 
to it, than-on learning discussion skills: however, teachers 
are conscious of.the benefits that come from Proper practice 
of good techniques. a 

The reaction -groups .of 15 to 20 students stiould | “be. 
scheduled as soon; as practicable after the motivational” ’ 
presentations. Fewer students take up-too much teacher ; 
time: larger numbers reduce the possibilities for individual -- 
’ participation- and gain, School persons have learned that’ 
30 minutes is about the right length of time for these’ group 
._ discussions, The number of -these meetings: each week is 
_ determined ‘by the number of presentations. Although the: 
‘basic purpose is not the. development of discussion and 
interaction skills, these groups permit teachers to appraise 
how well the school’s program feache eee desirable 
outcomes. 

Teachers and céunselors determine the pial: -up of the: 
student groups. However, group composition should be 
‘changed frequently. For example, if a teacher determines 
that | ‘two or. three students dominate the discussion in-a 

given ‘group, those students should’ he ‘transferred to, an- 
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; other group where there. are stronger: udent-discussants'so" ~~ 
that everyone ‘participates equitably: Both groups, the one. 
_ that the students-were in and thef new group, benefit fro" 
‘suchachange. “; ac ns 7 
, Group ¢composition-éan have a variety of bases: friend. - 
‘Ship, emotional maturity; gender, qualify of past. school: 
ork: in the subject, special interests,. vocational or educa- 
.., tional.ggals, and many others, Counseling records, intérest 
Hoy inventSiies, achievement records, teacher opinions. socio. 
- metric. and other appropiate data may.be utilized in assign-: 
ing’students to groups 6; in hianging gfoup camposition.” tat 
. Some-schools prefef:to “make the*stiginal group assign: 
_-, Menits on the basis of achievements in ihe curfléular area Oss: 


 Ptoduce ‘more homogeneity: and better. discussions. ‘The: 
“fault wgh that system js thai more able students do not hive. |” 
“the potential of motiyatirig the less able. No- perfect way is 
"apparent, aes sing Ee Wp ca ade PS TA 
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“. 1 The first step in developing ‘a progsaz. «, for the super- 
‘vivosy-management team itself to understand how to organ: + 
"tse, conduct, and evaluate group discussions: If AF one of." | 
+ ‘éthe schaol staff has a 2ackground in these processes: an out-oo 
. ¢ Side consultant probably is needed. @ supervisory:man- 
“’. agement team. then ‘teaches the teachers and the teachers . 
°* instruct the students—so everyorié: may learn by practice. - o 
' Most professiorial libraries have materials that assist persons. 
“ “in learning about improving group processes. sete, Ae: 
oo! Hereisa brief-summary of what staff members need tos 
_+know and do. Fitst of all. there has to.be a-discussion leader. 
‘One issue that divides igachers of. small groups is whether a - 
student or a teacher’ should be: selected initially as ieader.:' - 
- The arguments pro-and con are obvidus. If.a teacher is in: | 
_, capable or unwilling’ to relinquish-the leadership role, it is 
#3 probably better that hé or:she not assume it. However, a 
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me o teacher: fender for. the first two ér- ied régolings can pro™. 
“vide a.good exampie of how a leader should relate to the |. 
group, Such a brief time permits, natural student eaderbip # 
to'emernge. _ ae 
The first-task of any leader, is to help the group. ‘dead "Sy 
shat to discuss: to clarify issues, and to help the group plan 
procedures. During the discussion, the leader tries to'in’s 
volv2 ‘as many persons as possible—for example, noting is 
an that ‘some’ members are not participating, raising - the. gjues- 
© tion of what the group is missing by riot knowing what those- : 
- persons are thinking. The leader. then may call on some of. - 
‘them for their, knowledge or opinions. | 
If the group departs from the subject of. the dc ciuien: the 
ieader tells them what is happening and asks the group to. 
decide whether they want to lurn:to a new topic or continue | 
’ discussion -of the original one. If the discussion is going 
: badly, the leader calis on the group observer for-reactions — 
s .. on why that situat ian exists. Periodically. the. leader calls on... 
the recorder 10 summarize the discussion to date or asks the * 
-¢onsultant for clarification or is more adequate informa- 
tion, 5 Oats com 
The leader sis helps the group to be conscious af the 
time limits ‘on their meeting and thus helps them. to focus’ : 
. their discussion more sharply. All in all; the lester aims to: 
help. indisiduat members and. the group to become more’ a 
os elfective an and’efficient in their discussions. é 
ae ’ Another member of the: group has to be Dictied re. ! 
7 ae corder. This indiv idual keeps a record of the conient: “of tha: 
pes discussion in order to report to the’ group on- request. Since | ts 
the group is concerned more with what was said. than. who: 
said. it, it is unnecéssary to record the nemes of persons. 
making contributions. The recorcdef notes arezs of. agreé:. 
ment and disagreement, rather than recording everything: ; 
that was said by each gerson. Usually the recorder provides -. 
a summary of the disZussion at the close of the period, but | 
may be called upon anytime when a separ is needed. 
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A student, in addition to the téacher, is asked to serve as a 
group observer. This person does not Participate regularly 


' in the disey:ssicn in order to concentrate on-vhat is happen. 
_. ing. The observer usually keeps a tally of individval partici-- 


pations. The teacher inay supplement this record by keep- 


ing a qualitative appraisal of contributions. Anyone may 
_ ‘raise questions on points of evaluation, trying to. help the - 
we group improve the quality of discussion rather than scolding 


some people and praising others for whatihey say. 

» The teacher, another member of the group: or someone 
specially invited to meet with the group for a given discus. 
sion. serves as a consultant. This person is not expected to 
give a*speech or to monopolize the discussion, but rather to 


_ bring specific information and experience that other mem. 
_ bers of the group may not have. This role is a.difficult one | 


fora teacher because of status. The purpose of the consult. 


ant is not to set too high 2 leve! of discussion or to dominate 


the group. eae Ae 
On the. other hand. if & teacher o- other consuttant finds 


a group member making a gross misstatement that mis- : 


directs the discussion, the ieacher is responsible for correct- 
ing that information. Decicing whether the error really mat- 


» tersis a difficult one that tests the consultant's qualities as a 


helper :of students who are learning to discuss more effec- 


; “. 
¢ : 
. 


Periodically, the teacher meets. with the group leader, — 


recorder, and observer to help them grow in: their various: 
"responsibilities. The teacher aiso talks to the members of the . 
- group, helping them as individuals and as 2 group to under- 
' stand bétter what they are doing. There is need to analyze, 
. for example, the member who contrikutes little, who talks | 


too much, who gets the group off the subject, who asks ir. 


-relevant questions, or who antagonizes. Conversely. posi- 
_ tive efforts: point oul. group members who are especially ; 
' helpful by such actions as intvodiing desirable information.’ 
at the right time, summarizing: the discussion, clarifying 
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- issues, and helping non-cooperative group members be: 
- Came cooperative in the interests of group progress. 

- Group, members ‘must understand what their responsi: ° 
bilities are. Negative roles should’ be avoided as much as . 
possible —for example, the skeptic who will not listen to the © 
ideas of: any other person, the humorist who turns every-: 

» thing into a joke, the pollyanna:type who: accepts every: - 
thing that anyone says’without question, or the silent type _ 


"who keeps personal ideas away from cthers. ’ 


‘In contrast, theré is the creative mind that builds on the 
ideas. of others, the constructive critic who raises questions 
that will help the group, the deductive and inductive thinker: 
who helps the group to produce sound conclusions, and the _ 
‘person who develops questions and problems for further © 

investigation. ‘The group member who elaborates,/harmon-. . 
izes, summarizes, seeks consensus, and evaluates is an ex-' 
sa helpful person. 

_.Audio or video tape recofdings of smal diseussion ses: 

. sions that illustrate good and bad. procedures are helpful in 
* judging’ individual performance as well as total group. 
achievements. Emulating the good roles and avoiding the, i 
- bad ones are learned through practice and refléction. The © 


. English and social studies departments need to Provide 


bas-. instruction in group processes, ie 


ys 


Systematic Program Relationships . 


These regularly scheduled small-group discussions 
should occur as soon as possible after the motivational 


- presentations describéd in Chapter 8. Teachers from the 
’ department that arranged the larger-group meetings now 


meet with small groups of students. While they are doing so, 
‘students not involved at th:s time are supervised in the. 
study and work areas by instructional assistants and a 
teacher. Rerhember that these small groups are together for 
no more than 30 minutes a.week in each subject area. , 
: , 4 
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Duririg the iced ‘group presentation, subjects for discus- 


- sion are-suggésted.. The small group then'can request clari- . 
ification or reaet,to ideas that were highlighted. The teacher 


meeting with the small.group observes what needs to be 


-Presented more effectively in future large-group instruction 
-and helps to appraise the. most recent-one, . 
’ Teachers’ also help - o stimulate independent study 


through small-group discussions by’ scheduling occasional 


out of a discussion or a motivational presentation. Thus the 
teacher ensures planned relationships among all: three ‘of 
the basic phases of the instructional system. . 

‘There are diiferences between these small groups organ- 


ized for discussion. and the variety: of small groups that 
develop as a part of independent study. Teethers néed to 


.* interest groups. Also, one: ahident: tae another—a 
‘. group of two—or two or three of them work together. An- 
‘other group assembles for a reinforcement or remedial ses- 
--" sion under the direction of a teacher. A study group pursues 
= a goal that-has interest or meaning for the participants, for 
oe example, a career or a Special subject. Such-groups are a 
part of the school's study and work programs: 7 


es 


_ Evaluating Human Relations - 
Evaluation here has two dimensions. In the first place, 
evaluation occurs while. the small group is meeting for dis- 


‘cussion purposes. Periodically, the teacher or a designated 
person nates whether a pupil’s conttibution encouraged . 
further discussion, helped. to clarify what was being dis- 
-. cussed, facilitated a degree of consensus among the group: 
-. on the topic under consideration, or was not, helpfut. or ac- 
tually hindered. 
A second type of evaluation comes ae the group mem- 
ber serving as observer. This person reports as requested to _ 
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: ’ brief. reports from students engaging in special projects... 
They may. also Suggest extended. study activities that grow - 
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the group on such matters as the degree to which the group: 4 
reached the goals, of the discussion, how ‘well group mem- 


. bers understood what was going on, how wide the partici- 


. action that developed. - 


Sociometric techniques , also-are used to Asierailiis “the : 


nature of interpersonal relationships with-reference to spe: 
.cified goals. To whom would you talk about a specified 


‘ pation was. and how well group ‘members: respected each -- 
other. The summary might describe conclusions or plans of: | 


question or whom would you see to get a statéd action © 


underway? What ‘students, teachers, or administrators - 
ae you’ systematically contact for those purposes and. 


ethers? A series of such investigations reveals’ who talks to’. ” 


whom and where authority exists: 
- Sociograms reveal the need for prescriptive. programs: 


* .Respect for other persons improves as ‘individuals ‘develop ‘ 


wider contacts and. understandings of what motivates and | 


° satisfies other human beings. This whole -area. grossly neg- 


this book describes. Fie, 
‘The’ goal of these activities is to develop’ a *alinate’ ‘in 


~ which students, teachers, and the sypervisory-management 
team relate better to persons in their own groups as well as 


Aected'in most schools, has high priority in the schook that ; 


across ‘these three groups. The degree to which students. ve 


- and-teachers ho longer feel in competition: with each other, 


“or teachers feel competitiveness-with the supervisory- man-.... 


agement team, indicates success. People are free’ to discuss : e 


“with other human beings not only their personal problems 


‘«€nd successes but: their proposals f for improving. the total : a 
* school program. 


* 


Breaking the Barriers 


No part of this school for everyone is more difficult. to 


achieve than the proper functioning of these small groups. as 
The existing syndrome in schools and the world outside 


’ emphasizes one or more persons. speaking to a mass audi- 
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ence. The “ ‘mass” may be one, a Raadied or r-thillions: Sys-. 


_ s.tematic-feedback.- and interaction may be provided but they. : 


are seldom immediate and direct: 
Nevertheless, some reasonably good examples do exist. 
‘Both public service and,commercial television occasionally 


“ present interaction programs.- The press. has letters to- the 


editor. Radio has talk-back programs. * Civic and special 
interest groups hold: town meetings and comparable pro- 
grams. Undoubtedly, more would be done if schoo) ‘pro- 
grams placed more emphasis ontheidea. . . : 
A school that is more open in concept. makes interactions. 


*- in small groups easier. Teachers come to realize that being . 
in charge of learning no. longer requires being front and 


center, lecturing and asking questions. Supervisor-man- 
-.agers also help to implement: the: concepts. as they reduce 
“the riumber of total foeully migetings ine change the nature 
‘of them. vs 

' The point is eaphecal once more that such small 

groups are financially feasible within existing budgets. The 
“school can save money as. well as staff ‘time by using large 


"groups when appropriate and by increasing the amount and 
: ‘variety’ of independent study. 


‘The’ quantity and quality of régularly- Sheduled discus: 


. sions in small groups -are essential ingredients in reaching . 
‘the Purposes ofa ‘s¢hool for everyone. Working with. small: 
- group discussions challenges high professional competen- 
“cies on’ the part of teachers and supervisor-mariagers. A 
«study of group’ dynamics ‘helps: ‘Acquaintance with pane 


~ ples‘of sociometry and. behavioral psychology is essential. 
'/ Later chapters in this book provide further suggestions on 
how to start—both for teachers andthe S-M team. The next 


one provides further steps to personalize study and work. 


- Some Possible First Steps for School Peredns- 


LL Conduct sociometric studies both within and: among the * - 
three ‘groups in the school~-students, teachers, and 


s 
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supervisor- managers —to irodace data on 1 who, ‘talks. 3 ee 
whov in order to obtaif the given information. as listed— 
or to obtain action’on identified concerns. The study. 


should involve everyone; however, the items ‘should.be 
limited to one ar.:two’situations to conserve time and: - 


energy. Obtain consultant help if needed from. the cen- - 
tral office or a nearby university. 


. Conduct ‘studies of school climate to indicate degrees of 


permissivertess, openness, authoritarianism, and soon. 


Discuss the: findings in- order’ to develop nonstuctive: 


- temédial programs. Implement the recommendations 


and repeat the studies to see what changes eccur.: 


Analyze group processes in present student, faculty or ° 


supervisory meetings as a guide to possible improve- . 


‘ments in productivity. 


. For Parentsand Other Persons. ot 


. Recall occasions when you needed information from the’ 


school or to talk to some person. What difficulties did 
you encounter? Who seemed to: -be most helpful and 


why? Tabulate your personal answers in order fo help 
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school persons. understand better the communications. 
problems in, your school and cornmunity. . 


. Apply the principles of group process. described in this 
‘chapter: to your parent meetings or to some other group. 


to which youNvelong: 


, Pe 


Personalizing Study 
and Work, | 


What does-independent study reply mean? How do 

we .-conventional. school practices differ from and relate 

to the design in this book?. What changes in 'super- 
vision, ° facilities, and scheduling are needed to: 

“accomplish the purposes? How does the ‘school 
implement the: constraints aid privileges of freedom, a 
controls, and independence for each person? . ot - 


A SCHOOL that siesey idenanent study tecognizes —- 
> that studerits have to do the learning and that there is no | 

_- effective substitute forrriore personal experiences in school, = 

hae home, and.conimunity:‘This concept of personal study. and 
work experiences applies to how everyone learns. Teachers, 

- the: supervisory- management ‘team, parents, everyone 

: learns basically the same way despite differences in age, 

. -experience, and previous training. ‘- 

_,_ This chapter clarifies issues that. sometimes conhise, in- - 
‘cluding permissiveness versus control, freedom’ of choice 
versus required learnings, individual ‘study versus group 
learning activities, schoo! study versus learning in homes _ 
and community, teacher: dominated” versus student- 
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_ dorninated activities, mental versus physical activities, and 


~ reading \ versus listening and viewing. 


Independent: study encompasses the extremes of these 
‘issues and recognizes that what may be appropriate for one 
‘learner. may. not be-for another: at one . time and not . 
another, nor ina unique locale. 

‘The goal then is to,reach all students—from those who 
_come to school only because their friends are there, some-’ 
“times to gamble and be more disruptive than attentive, to 
those- honor students at the other. extreme who could 
become even more self-reliant. Comparable extremes, of © 


_course with different activities and needs, . exist ‘among 


‘teachers and supervisors. 


o 


: Contrasts with Conventional Schools 


“Most conventional schools structure study for’ all students 


"in similar places for identical amounts of time and with ap- 


proximately the same activities and materials. In contrast, 
this school for everyone “emphasizes individual differences 

‘among ‘students in their talents, interests, and goals. Deci- ; 
sions about study are mad« individually by each student. | 


: with a teacher adviser and the teacher in charge of the: sub- 
ject area, with varied amounts* of control as needed. | :;'- 


The learning activities—required. and ‘elective, school-. 
. directed and self-directed, individually-centered and group-. : 
‘céntered— constitute @titdependent study, which thus be- 
comes the central function of schooling. The individual's 
study and work: program is supervised’ by subject matter 
‘teachers and the student’s teacher. adviser who participate | 
in diagnostic, prescriptive, and evaluative activities that help 
each student fully to develop personal interests and talents. 

‘This concept of independent study requires considerably : 
“more structure but of'a. different nature than that-which con- - 
ventional: schools provide. Independent-study is hot syn-_. 
onymous. with terms such .as ueaible schedules, unstruc-__ 
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, tured time, and open campus. Siudents are not engaged 
- mérely in doing what they want to do, when they want to; 
-and where, even though they panlieinete in decision making 
along those lines. : 
The amount of time that students in this schoel for every: 
“ one devote to stuc” ana work is much greater than most. 
conventional schouis’ provide. Incidentally, conventional 
schools provide more: independent study time. in prattical 
- arts, fine arts, physical education, and in some. aspetts of 
“science thanin otherareas. . i : 
~ Conventional schools also provide relatively more study ~ 
_ and work time and better facilities fot, pupils in kindergarten. 
"and first grade than in other years. Children in thé’ kinder- 
garten spend most of their time in independent study: in — 
: ' the first grade: they typically spend two-thirds oy/ more of 
_ their time in situations where they are not forced to listen to 
theif teacher talk. They engage in “such learning activities. as 
* reading, filling in blanks, working together, building things. 
performing, and. the like. 
. ‘fhe difficulty is that.in every school year dhier the first 
. two or three, most teachers demand more g foup attention 
_ on the part of pupils: This development: leavé: s léss time for ~~ 
i independent study. Of course, pupils differ. in the degree of ° 
_ - ‘self-direction, creativity, and performance they can attain,. 
~ but all can profit.from a greater degree $f. idepengence 
ie than most conventional.classrooms provide. . - 
2.’ -The proposed independent ‘study program recognizes. 
. the different interests, talents,.and goals that students have.’ 
Staff. miembers may suggest, even insist/with the consent of. 
‘< the teacher adviser; that a student join a remedial group’ 
that meets regularly. Students:with. special. talents and in- 
. terests also are scheduled for .group- meetings for indefinite 
periods of time. . aa 
Hi Students in most conventional acieole: experience a 
"sharp break between fuilltime-school attendance and full: 
time avlendance elsewhere when they complete or termi- 
— = ee Dy . oe. 131.2 
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nate their schooling. The'school proposed here. makes that’ : 


separation a gradual, carefully planned and supervised ex- 
perience that occurs over a number of months and years 
rather than at’some dramatic point called’* ‘graduation” or 
aepeiag out.” Moreover, the school’s services continue to. 
be available.for pérsons to drop-in at anytime as: needed: or 


‘desired in what is called lifelong learning. it 


This school design recognizes that students some day will 


. not be ‘supervised all day long by school teachers and ‘ad-: 


"ministrators. It strives, therefore, to prepare every student. ~ 


through experience for that time of independence. Every 
teacher adviser and every Sugien matter teacher seeks to 
achieve maximum development of ‘self-reliance and self- 


- direction to assure each student as much SUCCESS as possible,. 


when no > longer i in regular: school attendance. 


Options ‘in Supervision - 


This school for ever, tone arranges for more adults to help - 
students learn. than do conventional schools; , moreover, 7 
the‘adults come not orily from the schooi, but also from the... 
community: and home. Some*community persons that the sa 
school selects may not have teaching ‘credentials ‘but all. — 


_ . Possess competencies for a subject area or activity. Parents f, 
and other adults regularly in contact with a‘student- at. 


home receive considerable information from this school so 


‘-they.can know the kind of supervision and help they may | s, 
. ,be able to provide in their environment. - 


A variety of persons in the community are recognized 
officially by the school as instructors in the stores, offices,’ 


- factories, agencies, ‘museums, or “wherever ' pupils are . 2 


scheduled for learning activities. It is difficult to over-#: 


. emphasize ‘the significance. of this enlarged and diversified 


pacing staff for all students. - 
~The school, of course, needs to help students locate po- oo 
tential teachers and locations in the community. In their . 
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selee as’ subject specialists, the teachers in the ‘school 


develop closer relationships with the |practical,. employed 
“teachers” in the community for the] potential benefit of. 


' everyone. Teacher advisers help | students to ‘make 
_.Selections. 


-. The’ overall ratio of. adults to st dents, - “not counting 


parents, is one to about 12, which provides more adequate 


supervision with a greater variety ot persons available for 
assistance. This.ratio, considerably more favorable to stu: 
dents in this echool than in-conventional ones, also gives 
students access to individuals who in many cases ‘bring 
more relevant'and up-to-date supplies and equipment. How 
all of this prograrn may be accomplished within the range of 


" conventional.school expenditures is shown in Chapter 17. 


The supervisory-management team sees that these adults 
in the community understand better than do many conven- 


tional school teachers:-how to provide help when students 


need it without being overzealous or overly protective. 


recognizing differeneés among _ students’: needs for assist- 


N 


ance. They provide tégular and systematic reports. about 
difficulties and special accomplishments.* They strive’ for 
the proper balance between over-supervision and under- 
supervision. The emphasis i is on as much freedom of activiiy- 


‘and exercise of initiative by students as possible in ‘terms. 


of individual differences:among them. . 


ue The, program, ‘encourages students to discover with . 
.* careful monitoring who can help them most. The open en- 


; ‘vironment: enables them to work with one or more other 


students or to work alone, whichever seems best at the time, 


Whether the student seeks help most-often from the ‘profes- 


sional teacher in the study center or, from some instructional 


assistant in the school or the community is for the student 


and teacher adviser to decide. 


t 


Some school centers:afe closely eupenieed to piouide a 


...different learning environment for those students who need 
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‘or wish more structure. Teacher advisers assign students 
_ to a designated room that becomes a home-base for them. 
The teacher in charge then assumes many functions of the - 
teacher adviser by. scheduling each student-for-agreed on: 
lengths of time’ to the paysical, education, fine arts, science, 
practical arts or other piaces in the school. Usually the stu- 
dents receive-instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
cther basic subjects’'in the home-base room. The teacher 
’ and assistants establish a non-graded environment some- 
‘ what. reminiscent of the one-room school but with the ad- 
vantages ‘of a readily available diversified school- and 
community program. : 
The teacher in charge of the room keeps close contact . 
with” each sttident’ s teacher adviser and thus with the home. 
and with community opportunities. The goal,,of course, is ” 
increased self-direction and control for the students, a pur- 
pose that individuals reach at varied degrees and time. 


Options in Materials and Facilities 


"Specially. developed: materials quide pupils | at “all age 
- levels and in all curricular. areas. Pupils know clearly what 
the school’ requires and also what it suggests for additional 
study and. Work: ‘Thevactivities include ones of greater depth 

_ and ones that:stimulate creative efforts. The materials also 
propose learning possibilities at home and ina variety. of 
community locations. ae 

Required outcomes and optionai’ Activities are spelled : 
out-in study and work guides (learning activitics packages, 
.or whatever title is used) in terms that each pupil can under- . 
stand. That means ‘that the concépts,: skills, and other 
purposes are defined in behavioral terms to tell each pupil 
precisely what the school expects. Pretests and post- -idsts - 
enable students to know‘ when. they have. attained their 
goals and are ready to be evaluated officially. ~ : 
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Details about facilities for this school for evéryone are-in: 


_ Chipter -12-#fust as this school utilizes teacher and student - 


‘talents’ and time better. the existing, school building. "Ras 
mor: ffi: sient treatment. Ever, overcrowded buildings ‘are 
relieved through better use of space in the schoot and ine 
TcommmUnty. 
The study and work centers that the schoo wovides for . 
each student area, are equipped seroprae gd dec- 
_ orated, often by students and teachers. to present‘an image _ 
vel the particular field. The study area is: ‘where students. 
read. listen, view, think, write, and converse informally— 
With frequently used materials readily ‘available to help:: 
them cover the ‘equired content in the various depart-: 
ments: The library. houses materials used by p Pupils with 
.advanced or unusual projects: co Bel aca 
Work areas are where the specialized * ‘tools of the trade” 
foreach ‘subject - ‘area’ are’ available, for example, science — 
laboratories, Gymnasium, ‘woodshop, social studies labora- | 
> tory.iand so'on. Bétause the foise afd activity levels vary 
between,the study. and work areas. the two are separate 
although near to each other. . 
Close to .the study and work centers are iecalcetes 
areas that provide. ‘meeting spaces for selatively’ small 
‘groups of pupils who gather to discuss their study and work 
projects or to hold meetings with’ teachers. These. rooms 
‘have-doors and.other sound barriers to make. them more . 
useful than ordinary open spaces. . : 
Other types of study areas.include- a few spaces similar. - 
to conventional classrooms. .Punils- who cannot at the . 
_ menient assunie responsibility for their own learning utilkze. 
"such spaces. Incidentally, their number is smaller than most. 
people realize. As indicated previously: they need close 
supervision by’ a teacher*whose interest and competence 
are in helping these pupils to solve their problems, either: 
academic or Bersotat The goal i is‘to reduce the number of 
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pupils who de their independent study in this intensive care ” 


room, While. the number of-such -students. will. vary from. es 
school to school, an average ‘or not more than one ox two © 
“-pereent shouldbe in these spaces.-If-the number: grows © 


‘latger. school persons need to reevaluate the program. 


__-. This school also provides a relaxation area, a pleac where «> 
pupils go to snack or tanch, talk. watch television, er: just sit 


for a few minutes away from other-activities. Like the study 


areas. it provides a variety of spaces in tevms of size and." . 


sound control. Unlike the large conventional cafeteria which 


_ has to be able to accommodate many adults and students 


all wanting to eat lunch. at about noon, the space may be | 


" smaller since not al! people are required i eat lunch at the 


same time. a 

Adult supervision, as described in Chapter 4, is provided ~ 
in all-of the spaces for independent study and relaxation. 
Actually, the adults work so cooperatively’ with students 


“that in mest cases their presence is scarcely noticed either 


by visitors wr by the students themselves. On the other 
hand, thie stedents know the adults are there, teady and 
willing | to heip when needed. 

‘The adults recognize their responsibilities to maintain’ 
the kind of environment that facilitates the purpose for — 
which the institution exists. -The atmosphere. is: not oné of 
unbridled freedom, disorder; and chaos. To the contrary, it 
is an appropriate envitonment for learning, for discussions, 
for relaxation, and in general for students’ personal growth. 
and development. The controls are always there. Disruptive 
students --fewer in number than in conventional schools— * 
are placed under close supervision with restricted mobility 
as desenbed earher. 


Options in Scheduling and Attendance 
student's tupics! schedule includes eight or nine moti- 
vational presematioans a week, one in each of the Major 
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subject areas of the school, leech'tasting about 30 minutes, ° - 
Similarly; it inchides one small group discussion session in... 

each cubjact field for the-same length of time. Therefore the . 
“baia;. -~the work ‘and study time of a.student—is 21 to 22° 
hours, the rest of the week beyond the eight or nine hours ° 


‘that the school requires in large and small groups. 


_* Remember, however: that students do not-spend this” 
_time alone iri a secluded space. coing through learning. 


packages and passing examinationst There will be regularly 


scheduled. meetings of special interest, remedial, ‘pecial- 
talented, or other kinds of groups. arn 
' The amount of time. spent by each student ir; the various 


independent areas of the schoo! varies with each person's 
talents and interests. Both the student and the teacher ad- 
viser-agree to the time. Thus the 20 to 22 hours per week of 
‘independent study time might be divided among three, 
four, or more subjects. and in work or study activities away 
from the school with conceivably no two student schedules 
in the school exactly alike. In reality, of course, there is no 


their intérests and talents coincide. 


feason several.students cannot have the same schedules if 


The Ultimate Aim 


' The school for everyone sees independent study as the’ 


central phase of its efforts. The goal is.to develop students 
who demonstrate personal responsibility for their own 
learning, intellectual. Nquiry as revealed by their constant 
‘searching for better ‘dere improved skills, and satis. 
factions in achievements, and creativity in seeking mew 


ideas and relationships. The teacher's goal is to become . 


increasingly dispensible as students develop more respon- 
sibility for self-direction, self-analysis, and self-corzection. 


. These goals are not achieved in a month or a year—and © 


never completely. However. every student iailure along 
those lines is viewed as a challenge rather than as an excuse 
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. execution—arid giving up too. easily instead of using further - 


to resort to” the earlier route of teacher dominalion: ‘and. 
‘contra. Such cop-outs do not improve teaching or learning. - 
Most problems come from inadequate planning and *- 


diagnoses and prescriptions. - 

-The school measures its success as an institution by the . 
degree: toawhich the the ultimate goal is reached: to.teach each ~ 
person how to be a, better independent learner for the rest 
of his or her life. The school’s program and people are basic 
determinants—so also are how the “things of education” 
are utilized, as the next chapter proposes. 


‘Some Possible First Steps 
for School Persons — 
Investigate: the nresent status of study and work in all 
the school derartments in terms of time spent. activities. 
and location. e‘g.. supervised: in classes. study halls and 
libraries. homework. and community locales. Are .the 
assignments and activities appropriate? . 


roy 


2. Analeze a series of five consecutive lessons or ciass . 
_sessions in a given subjeci.. How much time does the, 
- teacher allow students to think. write. do. and pursue 
knowledge and skills? How much ‘time do students 
spend in sitting and waiting for recitations and teacher 
talk to ena? - ; 


3. Reduce the number of class meetings per week. e.g. 
five to vour or less, in selected subjects for selected stu- 
dents in order to provide more time for them to engage 
in independent study under different, supervision, Then 
appraise the results. | 

4. Asa studest, how can you learn more in the time you 
have available? Prepare a proposal to discuss with the 
appropriate Person in your school ccunselor, teacher, 
principal, or whoever is best 7 your situation. 
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v you provide? 
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MS aes For Parents and Others oe ae 


2s “As a parent, ‘analyze the present effectiveness of the 
home as a place for learning. What Personal helps. canf, 


. 2) As.an individual or a: member ‘a a community ar; up, 
~ think through ‘some possible ways ‘that you might help 
‘to enrich independent study for the school’s stents. 
Then discuss your ideas with school persons. Z 
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-Usi sing Structural | 
Realities be 


‘How do people in the school for everyone spend 
time as they study. teach, or supervise- -administer? 


and equipment? What are the costs? What options 
are appropriate? - 
. oer 


¢. 


a a 


The program and people of education should always 
take precedence over structure. Conventional schools tend. 
to revetse that order. Some of the controversies, strikes, 
and governing Board policies—as well as existing criteria for 
judging school excellence —often make the same mistake. 
Structure serves ‘people and program. = — . 

The school’s strictural realities include the elements of 
time, .numbers.\ spaces. supplies and equipment, and 
money. How students, Yeachers, and the supervisory-man- 


agement team use these elements to improve teaching and’ 


learning—and utlimately the quality of what occurs in the 
school, community. and homes—must be analyzed fre- 
quently. Using the structural realities differently assures a . 
unique educational setting. 
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‘. Since changes in the things ‘of. educatior? produce few 

. threats.to people.and programs, the tendency-in conven- -: 
tional schools is-to focus on these elements to produce a_ 

.-favorable. image.. However,-a new-building. with- modérn. 
7 supplies and. equipment may’ have little bearing on what 
“teachers: and-learners do. A flexible “schedule that provides 


_30°or 20-minute. modulés of time (instead of the usual 50- - 


minute class periods), with most classes meeting for two or 
three’ “mods,” may not in fact change the way that'students 


and teachers utilize their time.. Many other examples are . - 


.easilycited. =. 3 a 
Spending increased sums of money on teachers’ salaries 
enables teachers to enjoy higher standards of living but 
does not necessarily improve the -quality of teaching. or?” 
learning. Neither does increasing the number of persons - 
employed in central or regional offices to administer and 


; Supervise . schools. automatically.improve-.a -school's--pro=--=: :- 


-gram. We do not: argue against these developments. but we : 
must emphasize that by themselves such changes do not 
improve schools. How the. structural elements are utilized. 
chowever, is crucial, an 


The Element of Time 


How time is used determines the character of institutions 
and people. A student who Passively listens to teachers talk- 
and to other students’ answers, especially wrong answers, ° 
does not use time productively. A school ‘system that 
schedules standard length class periods and contro's the .- 
time by sounding bells every 30 or 60-minutes does hot 
help students learn how to use time productively. , 

How a-school uses time has financial as well as pro- 
gramatic implications. Studies indicate that teachers talk to 
students about two-thirds of the time that school is in ses- 
sion, an activity that is-relatively unproductive for most stu- 
‘dents and teachers. Changing the way students and teach- 
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“ers spend time merely by adopting some form of flexible © 
ss cheduling to vary class periods does not have much value, . 
-however, unless. basic changes in methods ang: Progialts) 
are. implemented. 
One way to change” the use @ of time is to rediuta diastically: : 
‘the amount of teacher talk in. front. .of organized groups Ore= 
- students that are captive audiences. The corollary is to in: « 
‘crease, in an equally. dramatic manner,the amount of time 
4 that students devote to various study and work activities in. - 
schools, home.: bess Mie ia hers also benefit *. 
because they. have time for other pot ntially more produc: 
tive activities. | - os irre ea oo eno 
The ‘school described hee hag no mahioen prescriptions i 
for ‘the use of time’ for students, teachers, and supervisor- 
managers. The student and teacher adviser. together decide 
- how the student spends time. The- supervisor and teacher. 
---~tagether. decide_how, the teacher spends:time:.Supervisor-...... 
managers in cooperation with their colleagues‘in the school 
and in the central office decide how each of the S-M group 
spénds time. Of course, the system needs to make some 
decisions on the. uses of time that apply to everyone: for 
example, when meals or snacks are served, when presen- 
tations and reaction groups are scheduled, when buses” — 
operate, and when the school building opens and closes. 
\ The amount of time that the system allows for completing 
tasks must recognize individual differences. The amount of 
credit that a student receives for completing an. assignment 
or a course should not be based on the amount of time 
spent in completing it. The program may provide sugges- 
tions on typical or average lengths of time but should not 
subject persons to arbitrary controls that ignore individual 
differences in motivation, skilJs, and interests. 
This concept does not imply that the school does not . 
’ know-where students or teachers are at given times. Having. 
" made a decision with the advice and consent of his or her 
- adviser, a student is obligated to allocate time accordingly. 
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Tire important difeese: ‘belween? this program ahd the: 


“converitional school is that these decisions: ‘are student 


“centered, under personal supervisjon, rather than institu- 
tionally centered with uniform: requirements for everyone. 


-An analogous sittiation- applies to- teachers- and- Supentlets conte 


managers. 
Available space in “the school ar in the ‘Comimuinity may 
-restrict the use-Of time. However, such restrictions: should be 


considered temporary, with: thé goal to change time as soon _ 


as it is possible to do so. Thus, the school design: here helps 
every individual to plan more productive use of time than 
the conventional school. program allows. For example, re- 
search’ ‘hag produced sound ‘evidence that motivated stu- 
dents wh need and spend more time than others on basic 
skills‘ instruction’ have significant NprQUE RENE in learning 
- outcomes. ’ “ 


The use of tire is supervised by human blige ihe. 


“than by a program clock. Careful planning avoids the chaos. 


oy 


. that brought the bell system in the first place. The school has »-- 


clocks and individuals have watches. Preparation ‘for life 


Tequires experiences in using effectively ‘these devices and’ - 


_the hours they designate.-As a reminder, a relatively quiet 


: uaner may ee hours and half-hours. 


The Use.of Numbers 


What is said about the use of time is applicable to the use 
of numbers. As far as students are concerned, the school 
has many kinds of groups ranging in size from one to many 
students. The size of each group depends on its purposes. 

When increased use of independent study was empha: 
sized by this writer and others several years ago, the first 
reaction in schools was to provide individual study carrels 
to allow each student a private niche with visual separation 
from other persons; the group size was one person. Some 
students need this kind of setting, but not all of them: in fact, 
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most students sreleri to study with other students in various 
sized groups. More often than not, ‘students work in paifs, 
although in many cases: the- ‘group is three; four, five, or>- 
even more working together. : 
~--How many is determined- by student: interests, habits; and 
és. the task that is undertaken. There. cannot be, nor should ~ 
‘there be; any rule of thumb to’govern the numbers in’ these © 
activities. It is just as. .wrong.in a’laboratory to insist that 
every student should havea patnet) as it is to expect every 
student to work alone. : 
Students spend 80; percent o or more of theif | time in ‘activi- f 
ties that-are not scheduled for a‘semester or a year’as fegu- 
lar “classes.” However, this does not mean that they spend 
that much time alone or in groups of two or three, or ee 
other specified number. ~ 

The’ number of students that are assembled for a given 

_. task, remedial or special interest, Varies with the needs and -- 
~: "the purposes of the students. This school design presents 
various teaching and learning activities with different-num- 
bers in groups, depénding upon purposes and needs rather ° 
than a predetermined size. A remedial group*may have-one ~ 
‘or two persons, or a dozen or more who needa Particular. 
kind of activity. A special interest group of a given size may 
meet for an extended period of time so that students can 
learn together, exchange ideas, display products, take field 
tripsor engage in a variety of other activities. Of course, an 
official basketball team has five players. at one time in a 
game; there are some rigid group sizes. «, 

When the pedagogical purpose is to introduce a group to 

_ ideas or to motivate students who may engage in the ac- 

. tivity, the size of the-group is irrelevant so long as each per- 

_ son_can see-and hear well. The purposes, the method ‘of 
presentation, the effectiveness of the presentor, and. the 
-interest of the subject are factors that influence size. 

Following such a, motivatic.al presentation, the. students. 
‘are assembled in small groups for reactions and questions. 
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- The aim is to develop skills of discussion and interaction. ee -. 
indicated in Chapter 9, the optimum number for these 
' groups 1s: approximately 15. (If the\number is much larger, 
individuals find’it difficult to’ particip2 te and raise questions _ 
. inthe time-that the’ ‘group-meets. If:the\gréups’are Smallér, it® 
“thee Igo" many teachers and too much time to meet with 
tne Groups in rélation to other priorities, wo 


Rather, a variety of spaces are determined by eA and 
use. Moreover, the program no longer insists that all learn- * 

“ing ‘takes place" in-a~school building. The community” “and 
home also provide useful learning environments. 

. Standard lists of supplies and equipment imposed by cen- 
'.trat-business and purchasing offices are an educational. 
curse as well as a waste of money. The responsibility of 
these offices should be to hear salespersons and assemble 
information that teachers and administrators can use in 
_ determining which supplies and equipment are most useful 
and practical, as well as financially feasible, for the needs of 
their schaol program. 

- The central office alerts school groups to ideas, samples, 
-descriptive materials, and the like. so: that persons in the 
local schools have the necessary information to make wise 
choices. Central office personnel also maj devise instru: ” 
ments that help school people evaluate the relative produc- 
tivity of these materials. ; 

Local school staffs decide about sauphes and equipment 
with help from the school's supervisory-management team. 

. Individual teachers are forced to learn about materials. They 
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also are prevented. from making, unwise decisions ins spend- “Ys 
‘ing the usually inadequate funds available for these pur- a 
- posés:or from. unnecessary duplications of what others*may 


* order. Business administrators in‘local and central’ school 

~ offices then’ usé sound procédures in‘purchasing; ordering: ** 
_ and delivering the: materials, However, they. are. not ob- 

, “sessed with huge quantity. purchases which are, thrust. upon wo 


everyone and sometirties not «sed. 


The: Use of Money 


“the “doing better with what ‘you have". shifeceahe of 
the school that this book envisions requires that the amount 
of money available for operating conventional schools also 
be available to the school where the:program is more ‘indi- 
_vidualized. The school should aim to spend neither. more — 
nor:less than conventional schools. The relationships be- 
““eereMmoneyrand productivity-ereonsequences need tahe _ 


- understood and“measured systematically. How money is 


spent determines the character of institutions and.people. 

This author for many years advocated higher salaries for: ” 
teachers and other school employees. Teachers should be | 
_ able to live like other professional persons and successful 
workers. There is no reason that teachers’ satisfactions from ~-- 
their work should be their main reward, rather than money. 
We do not apply such a-standard to business: people: farm- 
ers. or other workers. 

On’the cther hand. teacher organizations’ ‘plese for higher 
salaries on the basis of improved productivity and better 
learning results by students are unsupportable. Higher 
salaries enable teachers to live better but do not automat: *- 
ically improve teaching quality. Job satisfaction and acrale 
are influenced by higher salaries. which could conceivably | 
cause better teaching. but certainly this is not always the 
case. 
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The purpose.of-a school is to serve the interests.of stu: 
dente. However. the. school also provides a pleasant and. 

at profitable place for teachers and the ‘supervisory- manage- 

“* “ment team to work and to earn a living. Earning a good 

-.__ living is extremely important in “business and. in other hu: 
man, endeavors and for the same reasons should be. ac- 

_ cepted. as. important in schools. ° 

The construction of a schoo! as a monument to the com- 

, munity, one which the chamber of commerce and citizens 
point to with pride. may be a defensible reason for expend- , 
ing large sums of money, but it certainly does not autombti-”’ 
cally increase the quality of teaching and learning. To live jn 
comfortable and faspifational surroundings i is pleasant, but: 
an ‘old building with proper levels of comfort and beauty 
may. also be a satisfactory environment. An oid school build- . 

. ing may not provide the community pride that comes from 
“the external appearance of ‘a new- structure, but the ex- 
-penditure of money on the edifice itself needs-to- be. con: : - 
' sidered carefully in relation to other needs. _ 
. Similar pnnsiples ‘apply to all aspects of the school as 
‘described in other: chapters of this book. The needs.of dif. 
ferentiated: staffing. diverse kinds of supplies and- -eyuip- 
mert, the varied grouping of. students--for teaching and 
' - learning. and all the rest, have implications for the manner 
- in-which school me: eys are spent. 

Standard formuias or norm-based averages of per oe 
expenditures should not be applied to all or individual 
“schools in a system, a state, or a nation. _Such approaches 
- ensure that haif df the schools are below average —and half 

_ are abovs—for no good reasons! The staff needs to be as*  - 

. specific ak po¢ztble in describing its objectives in perform. 

_ ance tarms asi to collect data regularly and systematically 

so that Hew «° matters can be related to the use of panes 
e and other str: -ctural elements-of education. Such responsi- 
bilities, plus opportunities for i increases. provide motivation. 
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_ The Coricept-of Options. 


How students, teachers, -and supervisor- managers use the. 


elements. .of. time,. numbers, spaces, educational supplies | 


and equipment, and money determines the excelience of-a_ 
‘school. The-emphasis has to: be on how these matters. rs affect 
the teaching-learning -process. The’ data that-the | school _ 


~ collects’ should show specific outcomes in improved learn: - 
ing, teaching. and-supervision- management. ~ 


Some school districts because of uriusually abundant. 


natural. resources, the location of mammcth. industrial .or . 

_ business facilities, the presence of other wealth, or the dgtcer 
_to build monuments may wish to spend more. money or, 
'. schools that this. program requires. That option does exist 


and may be. utilized so. long as the other requirements of this 
design are provided. Certainly there are analogies in other 
aspects of life: for ¢xample, parks. monuments, museums, 
or government office buildings. 

The argument in this chapter is not. against ay or 
beauty However, such options must be secondary in im- 
portance to the quality of the school program. Pride of 
physical arrangements does not automatically improve ‘self. 
concepts and ldarning. 

The chapter that follows this one has more to say. about” 
_ school buildings and grounds, as well as other aspects of © 
” the environment. 


Seme Possible First Steps 
for School Persons 


* 1, After presentations and discussions about the” use cf the 


structural elements, the staff may select some program 
change that by consensus seems worth initiating. Ary 
-elament in: the school design would be suitable. An an- 
propriate person(s) would then analyze what the 
_ changes would involve in the areas of time. spaces, sup- 
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plies ‘and equipment, and’ money. Referrals would be 


~”. made to the staff for discussions about what might b 


: eliminated or changed in present practices in the areas pf - 
~-structural-elements: The staff should also“conéider KAW ~ 


s 


» described itr Chapterd40° <= 
. The_ first’ step*is a “talk and paper” operation. This. “ 


_z+ Similar procedures could be used for reexamining use 


to evaluate the effects of the change. using technighes. 


second step would be to implemenstthe change in reality 
and then to evaluate the results. -* ; 


structure, that preseniy is unused or underused. Arrive 


at consensus for better use of the space for a specifically 


stated purpese. Have some competent person{s) pro- 
vide cost and other factors invéived in rehabililation. 


of schoolgrounds.or community areas, keeping in mind _ 
security agains! the risks. of instrusions, vandalism. rob- - 


nw, beries, and other possible rip-offs. 


.., Fer Parents and Others 


These elements of time. numbers, spaces. supplies, 

equipment, and money apply to perséns, families, and a 

variety of organizatioris and activities iouching all aspects: 
of life. As background for yourselfand your group. select” 
seme part of your own fife to analyze along the liries of 

this chapter and to make recommendation{s) and some 

Positivechange(s)§ 6 vs 


. Use that background as a basis for working with school. 


persons lo analyze the school’s use of the materiality of 


gd tication ; 


. 


pews 

ve 
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“Select’ some’ area ‘ct the Building, possibly" the entire 


“Functionat School 
'_ Appearance 


. How can slid schoo! building and grounds relate better 
to homes and.cammunities? What facilites does a 
school requite for study, work, and conferences? 
How may presentations and discussions be helped by 
specially designed faciines? What other jeatures 

ae help ta make the buifding and grounds More SERVIC? 
' ‘gble, attractive, efficient, and ecanomical? Ho ae 
ho the cooperative use of facilities by schools, home. 

. a and community improved? . 


oo 


es er irouble - with most Pica is that they’ fook like 

“schools. Their roots are in the past when windows were the. . 
“main source of light-and véntilation. Other tharactetistics 
that have given the school its present: -dayhrace include: * : 


© The central: position of'a teacher. standing in front of 
acquiescent students lined up in rows of relatively uni- 
« form, often uncomfortable seats. 


- © The offices of the supervisory: managem..:0% team are 
'.. ‘at the front-entrance isolated from the rest of the build- 


a ing, assuming that most contacts are with oe public 
. outside. c : ; 
: svetdena noua HO az ROe. Reeve) vrres wobe Ae es ai gone a ; Se cerns og tee 
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* The teacher's “office” ts in a classroom. which means it 
has to be emply when the teacher has a free period ~ 
or else, the teacher has no place to go except a faculty 


lounge 
© Most of th. «S$ are in a large library where they are 
guarded ca:. ht the person in charge: 

- © The lan. quare footage allocated to any depart- 
men’ ~: - sh. -al education because there have to 
be .- wa’. tor the spectators who attend the 
eigh’ * ine basketball games held there quring 
the yeu : v 


* If an auditorium is provided. the architectural style 
Copies motion picture theaters or civic music halls. 


© The grounds are influenced principally by the dimen. 
sions of football and other playing fields with the rec: 
essary spectator act... odations 


The whole establishment is supposed to serve neighbor - 
hood, commiunity,-or city pride, a place that illustrates out 
standing interest in education, That “impressive purpose 
gives rise to what is called the “edifice complex”: if it is new 
and large and costs a lot of money. it has to be good, 

The school building and its grounds, whether new or old, 
need to contrast sharply with the foregoing images. Their 


beauty snould -be in form and function, Comfon inside 


comes fiom chmate contro! and a variety of furnishings, 
Utility results from numerous kinds ‘of places for working 
and learning, listening and interacting. and as the building 


fan ounds servé other needs that an urban. suburban, - 
small thwn or rural area requires. 


The schoo! building reflects thy concept that the home 
— im ep 


.and commurity are complementay;; arming environments 


The school uses them and they utiize the schoo! The total 
complex should reflect the need to provide the bes: pos. 
sible environment for students, teachers. and the super. 


: mete - ~ sii se states 
3 ws . : 
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visory-management team 19 interact with each other ard 
veth persons in the area with the help of a variety of ma- 
terial a:ds. . 

Even if the ouildina is new, it is never finsshed. h evolves 
continuously es a constant seerch is made for better ways to 
serve studétns and the area population. 

Yhe same phYosophy applies equally to schoo! supplies 
and eausiment. The school does not, for example. repli. 
caie the up-te date suppres and equipment of automotive 
and othe: centers in the community Conversely, the cor: 
munity doesnot need to replicate recreational fecihties thai 
ate availadte wx she school building and on its grounds, often 
not used ater school hours. In some settings. such use re- 
quires police pro.ecuon and other secunty measures~ 
needed wherever people gather. However. such measures 
are reduced when schoo! programs serve everyone detter 
an.tmote humaney 


Functions and Locations 


~~ 
The major partion of the ouidding comprises stdy. woth, © 


and conference creas for students and teachers. The mayor 
suniect feids have specialized areas In langzer schools these 
areas serve Oniy ofie cubsect. white in smailer. schools, wrt 
fewer students mvoived. two or more of the subject ereas 
maybecomoned.  - 7 

Each area is eee way fy! larie 2 Denders, however, Oreax up 


the open spaces sot at students tan work on learning pack: 


ages or tudy guides, ether individuals, of in; groups of two 
ot more, Suc: navi or tota! diders also provide wails for 
students ang teachers to dispiay materials and otherwise 
deenrate the arees. — ike the denders. heips to- 
heap conversazonal and work sounds reasonably, iow, 


Nearby are tid lonieenee 120M WHATS up to 24, stu. 


dents can gather volunterty or are scheduled fs 2 variety of | 
simail qroun actwtes, Ar central lacabens on some cases 
i152 : ” 

bw on a ao &. = 
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Serving two or more of the SLOP Centered 21@as are moti- 
vational places where audiovisual devices aro used exten. 
sively, Also ineiuded in these study areas are small rooms 
for conferences among teachers, wnstruction assistants, and 
Students on @ one-to-one or at MOSt Iwo or three person 
basis. 

Al various locations in the schoo! also convenient to the 
study areas, there are offices for 2ech teacher to work, hold 
conferences uath edvsees, and periorn, other professional » 
dutes Some schools But teachers of the seme Subject to. 
gether while other schon! «-tearate th t 
is MO preferred way Since -s2yect mener teachers aise serve 

&3 teacher adusers, anci thus are in touch with aff of the 
é 


other subject areas. the schoo! Gesion dew~hed here AVOTE 
ihe subect centered teacher offices, s+ ig easier for 
teachers to confer ehout their subjects. = + duties The 
. : 


teacher edvser function calls 1238 frequen:., tor ennfererces 
with teachers in other deperiments 
Since the prineipa! and assistant principals devote most of 
thesr time to workune wath teachers and students on the im- 
| provement of metruction. thei offices should be in the same 
gerueral area 2s the stiidy and work centers for students and 
teachers Most parent conferences about studen: progress 
ere nec - these areas, another reasor) why principals and 
assistar’ Crineipals should be located there. 
Other supenics get t 
department chairpersors, have thew offices located near the 
Main entrance of the schoo? for the.convenience of Visitors, 
Those persons whe actually need to see the principal, an 
@Ssistant principal, or department head are directed to them 


7 = etmeees Ag tWEdAS 


by the receptionist who helns each visitor tO determine who 
bY ts) 


Can provide the assistance needed The other S-M tearr.- 
Members. near the man entrance a9, the first faces are read: 
ily accessible to most. of the BATSOUS Who need to see ther, 
. The process and the office iccations thus help publie pela. 
Hons and sawe time for al $M iar members . 


RTS, except tee. 
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Where Students Learn 


The work and activity centers for the various sudecis are 
incated around the periphery of the buildmg, close to the 
outdoors. Students engaged in study activities may walk to 
z window for 2 brief change of scenery when the need 
arses. Stience needs special places for animals and plants 
10 grow and for the conduct of experiments where safety 
and protection are significant elements. The noise factors 
that occur in the subject areas of health-fitness recreation, 
practical ars, and fine arts make it advisable to locate these 
activities near to each other and away from areas that need 
mote quiet 

Meennes cf sme!l grouns afer large group prasenianons 
wre heid in conference rooms ediacent to the study end 

+e centers Interior rooms are preferred for these meet: 
ings hetause extevior roums offen present distractions. 

The building 2lso provides teaching auditoriums form 
vanonal preseniahons The prinempa! difference between 2 
teaching auditorium and conventional ones ased for con- 
cens, dramatic presentations, and speakers is the general 
shaplef the faciliny Same conventional school aeditoriums- 
are relatively level and have seats uniformly facing the front 
instead of focusing on the center stage ‘The audience space« 
15 unnecessarily large. Such audtorurns are not ideal. 

The max:cnum desirable. seating capacity of school audi- 
loriimns should be 2doutT 300 10 60G. Programs should be 
repeated f tare then that number need accommodations. 
The slape of the floor from front to back 6 equivalent [0 
thet trom 2 first flone to 2 third flocs level Such a slope, with 
all seats focusing on the stage, heips the euchence 19 see 
and understand the presriahon In larger schools where 
mint motivational gresentations occur each ween, rrowable 
presentations nthe auditerium perm three groups to meet 
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These presentation areas need the best possible equip: 
ment to enable everyone to see and hear well, not only for 


“the motivational presentations but also for fine and speech 


ans programs. The teaching auditerium descabed here js 


‘especially suited for these school programs because every: 


one in the audience has a good seal. It is beter to repeat 
performances if more people want to see them, an experi- 
ence that the participants enjoy If there is a special occasion 


. for gathering a large audience, it is more economical for the 
g q Q , 


school to rent a public place School auditanums must be 


teaghunag facilites 


General Considerations 


Improving a school’s caletena can be done in rman ways. 
Certainly the food arvice facility should be open fer longer 
periods of time to avoid the qreat Gnrush of students during 
the middle of the day. Alwady one large city school cale- 
letia serves orealdast wath many lunch periods and after. 
noon snacks, a goud practice. Also, the cavernous Cafeteria 
should be replaced by’a number of smaller fooms, each with 
4 particular type of setting and supervision, Some areas are 
relatively small and quiet while others are somewhat larger. 
An and home economic. classes pian and execute the 


 dacor oie 


The cafeteria in this school for everyone is not a place 
where students of necessity eat what the home €COnomics 
department arid co -1y have been unable to interest stu- 
dents in doing. namely, to eat a balanced Junch Students 
have a wide vanety of choices in what they eal in the cafe- 
teria, Some ateas even specialize in gourmet ‘cooking, the 
work beng done partly by students who are interested in 
the ert asa hobby and by uthers who wish to Pisroue Yvota. 
honally. As os the case vith other facilites, the caleletia 
setues Community needs ¢g lunches fcr veninr onzeds 
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| 
_ A number of other general features in the building need 
attention. Year-round programs require year-round air 


. conditioning. The use of glass in schools needs to be com- 


promised ~not so much of it as in the “greenhouse-effect” 
that was popular for many decades in the mid-twentieth 
century and not so little as in the “windowless” schools 
built by some architects in the 1960s. Small windows should 
be placed in strategic positions so that the people inside the 
building may readily determine the condition of the weather 
outside, and Jo rest their eyes by occasionally looking at 
more distant; vistas and attractive plantings that specially — 


_ interested students develop. 


Careful planning of access routes within the school- 
largely eliminates conventional unproductive and costly 
institutional-type corridor spaces. Study and work areas also © 
economize on space as compared with traditional class- 
tooms that have aisles, teacher areas in front, and other 
relatively unused spaces. Of course, all these improvements . 
and other changes must be in accord with fire and building 
codes or other legal corsisaints. semieHmer oulmoded reg: 
ulations need updating, 

Transferring appropriate siudy oo werk activities from - 
the schooi building to homes and the community reduces 
the size of buildings in relation to pupil enrollment, thus dlso 
providing savings. 7 

The general atmosphere of the school is improved with | 
its carpeted floors and its student and faculty involvement in - 


“decorating their spaces. Plants and flowers should be 


around not only as a part of the horticultural work of the. 
school but alse for the general interest that young people, 
teachers, and community adults have in living things. Stu 
dents enjoy plants and react positively to them as do adults. 
Creative anangements thus produce a pleasant place 


. where people can enjoy studying, working, and learning 


together not ooly in comfort but with al pleasure in 
doing so 
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This kind of atmosphere generates a camaraderie thatls 
inspirationa!. The school is a place where ‘people of all ages 
are weicome. Thus it truly becomes a public service institu- 
tion that enhances community interest and support. This 
school environment actually produces better atiendance, 
fewer discipline problems; and higher levels of scholarship 


and achievement than the conventional! inscitutionalized 


yi 


f° 
t 


-detersnined by each one’s leacher adviser. 


approach where: some teachers and students seen to be 
involved in a continual, compentive game. The few students 


who cannot (or at the time wil!nat) function properly in’ 
"“such-an environment, are changed to a different place: the 
- school’s close Supervision area or ty the community, as 


{ 


Outside the School Building ; 


The s¢hool grounds*should resemble a park, with a vari- 
ety of Playing areas and cuidoor facilities. One school 


“known to this writer hada shallow pend with plants, fish, 
_ and water fowl. Students and staff alike enjoyed it as well as 


avi arljarvat park that combined the natural environment of 
the afea in which the school was focated, The facility was 
used by school departments and also by adults. 

The school grounds need to be a living laberatery [oi 


“many of the school subject fields. The obvious example is 


for the physical and biotogical piences; but this design also 
extends to the fine arts, the ¢ractical arts, English. social 


. Studies, and in fact, all subject fields. The grounds can be 


femme an exciting place for everyone, used both by students 
anc adults. 


Thy separation of park boards and school bodrds and 


aiinilay groups iW an anfortunate development, We can 
hope. however. that dhey vall schedule: many cooperative 
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- , Supplies and Equipment 


Furnishing the schoal with the tools of teaching and 
learning should be a qgiadual and never-ending process. 
: Present, Budgetaty- pracedures operational in many schaol 
districts need to be changed in ordey te ‘make tunds avail- 
_ able continuously £ for the purchase of supplies and equip! 
_ ment as the program develops rather than requiring mas- ‘ 
sive expendituyes as a part af. construction costs. Spreading 
expenditures over longer periods of time helps to create the 
imace of an coves school that is never completely fins, 
ished. 
Another important process with, respect to educational 
raaterials is to involve the co ju anid con: 
ducting the educational program. The school désign em- 
phasizes an enlightened and cooperative relationship with 
the community. Included is having students use supplies ° 
and equipment located in the community as Ww ait as in the 
school. | 
The conventional approach has Deen simply to ash every: 
one in the community to pay toxes avbich the school then 
spent to meet its own purposes An on-going, continued 
relationship in which comminities and schools share ap- 
~ propriately produces hetter utiization of sc ipplies and equip: 
“ment, For example, offices. garagegystores, and the like 
have prafit motives to keep modernizing. Students whose , 
advisers arrange for them to study and work there benefit 
from those experiences. Ifthe school purchases some new 
equipment that the dathers do not have, cagperative pro: 
grams make available to them. There are realistic’ values 
in the closer relationships amang home, schaal, and com: 
munity 


G 


The Evolving School : ‘ 


Teachers, administrators, and iafiventtal community 
members change their ideas about education frony time to 


NG 
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time. sietsei differ about what they want to léarn and how 
they should learn it. Educatiomat research and development 
authorities recommend novel approaches to schooling. 
Shortages in supplies over which the schou! system has no 
control or the discovery of new mathods af heating, hahting. 
ventilation. and the like may make alterations in sir alle 
buildings desirable. Since a school is never finshed, fntere 
needs for change must be anticipated by ease of remode! 


. RG. 


How {6 provide for fexitihty brought some problems in 
the past: for example. a decade o: more ago the reaction 
that same architecys had to the concept of flexibilay was to 
provide movable walls. Unfortunately. these walls were not 
always Stsvfectory from the standpoins of sound control, 
and they cor ctimes interfered with proper ventilation and 
lighting “los: was really needed were walls that could be 
changed trom time to time with relatively lite casts as the: 
needs of a program changed Sekiom does o wall need to 
be moved immediately. In mast instances, a few days’ ot 3 


_ terekend’s notice could be given 


Multi-purpose spaces in aschoo! also represent a poor 
solution to the need for flesbility This concept has made 
audiovisual presentations in conventional classrooms un: 
satisfactory Carpeting all rooms is also unsanstactorny: some 
should have hard surface floors. Conversely. hard. surface 
flooring in all rooms interferes. with audio presentations. 


Absa, such rooms are noisier than they need te be since 


students and teachers converse fregaentiy 

Those persons who pian buildings and grounds, inchsd: 
_ ing architects, newd to Keep in mind how these facilites w: tl 
~ be changed as educational needs evolve over the years. We 
restate an‘anportant design-concept made earher <a this 


,. Chapter, School butkdings and the grounds are never com. 


ao. 


"pleted They must evolve wath the changing bmes so that 
the ideas that students, teachers, supervisor managers. and 


or 15a? 


wot 
’ 


Ye ws 


community. persons develop may be incorporated with 


reasonable costs and efforts. 

‘How does this school for enervone determine when 
changes in educational facilites—or any other aspect af a 
schaol—are needed? What kinds of data are needed. and 
what methods are used? Such needs cail for different ap- 
proaches to evaluating present programs, the subiect of 


.Chapter 14. Closely related. however. are the techniques 


that schools use to evaluate pupil progress—the subject of 
the chapter that follows this one 


Some Possible First Steps 
Sor School Pereons 


on 


] pee students, teachers, and Supervisor managers to 

' sohew inadequacies or other problems with the existing 
ret and grounds At the same time ask for sugaes- 
fons On ways fa improve the situation. 


2 SekXt some. part of the design for school improvement 
from other chapters in order to relate the needs for that 
change fo the data collected under the foregoing survey. 


3. Analyze how the proposals for increased use of-homes 
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and the community as study and work centers, plus 
changes in utizanon of space in the present building,. 
could provide savings to be used for better school facili- 

4. fi parts of the present building —or even a total building— 
"ate now unused besause of declining schoal enroll- 
ments, inveshgate how community groups. or private 
enterprises might use these facilities in return for which 
they could contibute funds or services that woud help 
the schoo! : ™ 
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‘For Parents and Others 


. Analyze how the enisting facilities for teaching and learn- 


ing in homes and the community duplicate unnecessar- 
ily the school facilities—or are unused ta some enient 
because of-existing school or community policies. 


Conduct a survey among persons in homes and com- 
munity establishments to discover possible interests in 
and ideas about how they might better utilize school 
faciites, 

Use the data from these studies in meetings with school 
officials to explore the possibitines of joint effarts to am. 
prove educational facuities for everyone. 
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_ Evaluating | 
Pupil Progress. 


What ere the limitations o} single lester grades—even 
with pluses and minuses? How does a school indicate: 
how far a student has progressed in all subjects? How 
dows the schoo! show how a student compares with 
_* others? Hou’ does the school desenbe the unique 
things thet each student has occomplished? What 
oprons are avaable to the sudents 


Present systems of sppiaiita, and reporting a, 
ptogress are at best inadequate and at. times represent a 
comedy of errors with tragic consequences. Schools main:- 


“tain these methods. largely tecause colleges use them. 


_ Despite low levels of reliability.and validity, the supien = 
_~Persists. . 

Prospective employers consider carefully the letter grades . 
that high school students receive because that is all the - 


* schools provide in any systematic way. Parents, products. : 


of the systém and unaware of options, support the program : 


_ abd in fact resist.changes in it. They fear they will not under- a 


stand a new system. 


- ee - oy . Sit 
Teachers and sctioot adeonestedters, ities puaduc sf the’ * 
lettér-grade system, ave comfortable wettest and. hesitate to a 
_ change: moreover, _phey have had personally rofvatding as: 
periences with it “by successudiy compicong their owt 
alg and univers: den programs. : 5}, 
* Students themsiives Have persdna af pases. any of 
them, especially those who receivd gud. Marks. defend © 
nS the system for many of the same reasons? 3 
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‘Present Grading Systems ee a eo e 


Criticisms of the A BCDF or ather similar marking SUS! 
tems are frequent, however Instead of sungganzing andG@. gs 
repeating all the faults that generations of ugiters J have; 
painted out, let's look at sis shortcomings of geiding® anid 
reporting practices. They provide background fot-the ep 
_: ptaisal system: described in this book. . 

First. the present system is based wnainly upon compel 
tion among students rather than on measuring progress of 
individual students. Akhough there is nothing wrong with 
«competition, emphasizing a competitive marking system 
agnores the basic needs for individual appraisal as described \) 
~ later. The argument that “life is that! way" scarcely apples: : “e 
"here. : 
__ The real o. orld sorts human beings into @ Vanely, of social? \ 

economic. and occupational groups whereas the ‘schoo! 

puts ail of them together ints one compentive system, 

~ Competition is a reasenable muyational devicu, only when i 

: ‘the participants have a chance te win. for many Siuderks 
“that chance is minimal with resultant frustratio 

‘A second fault arisesdrom the reason for contains the 

_-leuter grade system. School officials ike the system because 

“it facilitates the caleulatioss of rank-in-class, information that 

university admission officers often request. employers seek, 

and ‘schools themselves: use To select vinners of scholar 
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ships and to determine. +, of students Darticipatirg in 
intutscholastic compeltic! . ibe practice springs from ease - 
of caleulaton ‘rather than educanonally sound purposes, 
; The reason actually is-spurious because ats possiole with 
other procedures 10 apprase puns progress for ranking pur- 
De based an how each study grows and develnas - 

A thid defirieary of the ABCDF system is that lever 
en ate based almost complete) ay On learning prescribed 
knowledge and skills Such goals as creativity. desirable 
Siitudes, appleauen of knowledge to new situazons, and 
ather socalled aflectve goals are nul reponed When ac: 
carmplishments in the affective domains are included. itis . 

' often an afterthought used ts shede a grade one step higher 
, a lewer on the basis of some atttude of effgrt thas the om- 
“dunt demonstrates 
cannes thus tate Gules in the affective afea as unim: 
portant, when tealisteally. success m plane aaee of in 
styles + greatly influenced by sumeriority in these 
atvas Thaguccesstul person devs nat ee a2 eatin 
omy dvanoOg thinking and feeling on the ong hand a 
memeneng aMidang on the other Rather everyone. a 
nity ritkieesig id 4 walua’ and at haya rons 
A fousth dimiaten of vonventonal mating Systems is 
thal they ignore unique studwnt achievements —ouicomes 
that dsuaily tel mare about total personabry than dues 
alaening the septal ie irige urgder gitar: gangs, and 
fd ; 


nei ane of evarjone may lead ta Cateerg ot hebties 
vols ide Te GBC SycTi accomplish 
ral feller greedy systern typitally 
agent at least pays clatiqahy dite attentan iO —~ Gan 
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wioiats the mrinmcghe (4 ondacdughny and fmeards can 
Ta atthe al gcuale . 
A fith sheteertny af the ABCDF ., stem that it is 
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‘Changing any school’ may be complicated. How: , 


ever, ways’exist to facilitate‘the process. Systemati- 

, gally planned options help to resolve differences of 
“.opinions about open and closed schools, thus - 
' facilitating the process of change. ‘Decision$ ‘to rc 
implement’ selected: aspects _ of individualized | 
‘methods of learning. teaching, and seus ealoeal 
are less traumatic when everyone. has more choices | 
available:'Also, the procedures recommended here: 
call for spending ‘money differently rather than to \ 
\ spend more, a goal that’ usually is popular.and ° 
unique. Since this. school’s program involves more 
persons both inside and outside the premises. i 

_ /plans and: operations, there” is more widespreah 


- understanding: of the changes and what happens.. 


- Transitional steps that harmonize with the ultimate. 
____ goals help to make program developments. easier : 


~ and more readily accepiable: the ' 
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~Openand 
Closed Schools 


How does clarification of terms and concepts rr 
the process of change? What are the differences be- 
+ | tween closed and open schools? Which type requires 
: \ more structure? How map epnens: in schools resolve 

. the differences? . 


“ 
Wray shoud schools change? Does the. need come from 
F pressures to ameliorate some ills in the social order? Or isit 
because societal pressures force changes in the programs? 


Schools reflect the sociat mores in which they exist: The - 
idea that-schools may remedy societal ills and..produce . 


utopia is attractive. However. that notion: is s unreal and with- 
. out precedent. 


The realistic aim is to provide stud nts, ieachere and - 


administrators with. motivations, rationales, and methods to 


work. with themselves and with othérs to. improve their - 


“Cschool. The methodology includes enlightened, construc- . 
tive criticism, and participatory democratic actions: ‘The 


‘focus is on the diagnostic and evaluative efforts that schools ns 


: _ Practice everyday. 
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~ Thus the emphases’ in this chapter sna the balance of 
Part 4.are on, pasitive programs and actions to change 
sthcols. The aim ‘s to indicate. some steps that schools 
might consider in- moving from current -practices to more 
desirable ones. Any negativism Here is deliberate to show . 
“the need for changing those present practices. . 

Selecting priorities and raking decisions about ameliora- 
‘tive procedures are extremely important. This chapter: con- 
_siders the educational environment. Subsequent ones deal . 
with methods af teaching and learning, expenditures of 
school funds, how to select priorities, ‘relations-with the. 


"world ‘outside the school pullding,' and the methodology of, 


decision making. « 


'. The School Environment Looe 


A basic need i in plannin for change | ig to understand aa 
‘define the present and the ultimate school environments. 
- Every school operates somewhere between a ‘completely’ 
closed @nvironmenht and a completely open one., Ah: reality, ° 
there is ptobably no school at either extreme: ‘Open or. 
- closed in all aspects of, program and\personrel operations. 
‘What confuses. is that, some schools that claim to be open 
are infact quite-closed. The opposite also is true. 

A closed school environment has conventional slags: 
rooms, each with a teacher in charge. It also has class per- 


_iods of standard length in all subjects*except for laboratory 
’ sessions which have additional time.-One half or more of. 


‘the subjects. that count for graduation’ are required of every- 


‘ one. Students work in-classrooms, study halls, or libraries, 


almost always in the school building or on the grounds out: | 
side. Homework is‘ assigned quite uniformly. Progress, is 
measured by a five-letter marking system: half or more ‘of — 
the students will receive Cs, about 10 percent As or Fs, and - 
the balance Bs and Ds equally divided. a 
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_ All teachers and students do about the same things, es-* 


"pecially in the academic areas. A generdl attitude prevails 


that the academic subjects are considerably more important 


than the so-called non- -academic publects of fine arts, prac. 


_ tical arts, and physical education. 


_: At’ the .opposite extreme, the open échbel provides a 


: variety of spaces for teaching and learning, each Having 


_.dimensions and furnishings related to the specific ‘activities 


~. that dcour in the space..Homes and the community :are 


2 used systematically as teaching and learning environments. 


: The open school has relatively few: curriculum require- 
eens for everyone. Standard lengths of time.for complet: 


. ing courses do not exist. Courses are included more on the 


outside the school and 'ess on the 


‘more than compafisons ‘of individuals. 


basis of how they-help students in the present world‘in and - 
sis of meeting uncer- 
tain future. needs. Learning is measure more in perforh 


Harmony \ with the times uses more audiovisual aids to learn- 


jing, with somewhat less emphasis upon reading: require- - - 

ments but certainly nat’ neglecting. them.- -Decisions are 

‘. based more on pes individual students need ata’ jewel 
“time. 


The open school provides a larger ea ccishal staff. 


+ some of whom da,not have conventional teaching certifi- , 


cates based “on: completion of specified’ icollege. ‘subjects. 


Students. have: ‘many - opportunities to sélect their -own 
- teacherk. A minimum of-regularly scheduled: group meet- 


ings ledves rhore time for students,to ‘study and’ work indi: 
vidually or with selected groups-in the school and commu- 
nity. In all this, the school - reflects the philosophy that sigfi- 
ficant_ differences ‘exist among individual students and 


; teachers and that they. vary considerably at ‘different times. 


Schools need not be completely. open or completely 


a closed. Esiomng all students and all teachers into the same ~ 
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' open or closed environment is néither democratic nor hu- 
mane. To.serve the-varying needs. of every student and , 
_teacher requires what both the opengand closed envifon-_ : 
‘ments can provide —a- variety :of teaching andMearningssitu- -- ° 
ations with cortstant, constructive supervision. of all person- 
nel. Acceptance of that ‘point of view makes: the change ° 
"process easier ecause the-entire school.does not operate 


x 


on one philosbphy or the other. : . 


:. Personal Relationships _; a 
* oa Open schools involve different concepts-of adiilt-stlideat 
' felationsH{ps. Possibly the most adverse\criticism against thé 
= self.contained classroom is that the tudent is limited for a 
semester or a year to one,teacher, a.sittiation which may not 
be good for the teacher either. Spending five hours a day in 
- self-contained classrooms also isolates.the-teacher from the 
-, Stimulation. that comes from working with other teachers 


- and. with members of the community. - . fs 
Studehts _in self-contained classrooms typicallyyhave * 
-limited ‘Opportunities to-interact with other students. Most of 
their time is spent in interacting with the teacher, respond- 4 
-ing to questions, and following,directions. Thatsetting ‘pro- 
'. vides miriimal experiences fér them.to work actively with 
_ other students .on projets or while‘learhing the subject 
“requirements: ag eee Se 
A’school that is. open‘physically and philosophically deals... - 
~ constructively ‘with these situations. Students. work ‘with 
other students an with-avariety of teachers. Even the.one-’,. 
. to-one relationship between a-student and a.teacher-adviser 
can be changed by either party as described in, Chapter: 3. ° es 
= Teachers. Work with a variety of students and’ with other. 
- teachers on a more personal basis. Persons’ outside ‘the 
school assist téachers-and. students, thus providing other’ . 
_ types of'relatioriships. oe ee eg Bee 
These: opportunities for expanded human +elationships, * - 
, however; must, not be taken for granted. Cliques may form - 
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in open-schools ‘as easily as in others. ay r advisers and 
others need to conduct sociometric nesta from time. 
‘to time’ to.discover who works with: whom on\what occa- 
sions, and with what satisfactions and difficulties. These data 
Certainly there: are.some students who need. constant 
interaction on a temporary basis. with one teacher. ‘Also, 


. _ groupings of students.for a time, are appropriate “for avariety - 


-of reasons. However, ‘decisions on these matters result from 
professional prescriptions after diagnosis and-not merely for 
», the convenience of: teachers or school ‘administrators. 


*"..  - Curriculum and Time | 
* The’ conventional school curriculum organization is sim- 
‘ple. There: are subjects. called United States history, tenth. 
grade English; typing or public: speaking. Some schools 
have ‘different: clevels of courses, such as basic or general, 
industrial or commercial, or college preparatory. Some. of 
these subjects are: required: others are elected. Once.a stu- 
_ dent decides to take one of these’ courses, usually a semes- 
ter or a year must be spent in that course; moreover, there 
‘-have-to be enough students to elect a coutse before it can 
be taught, 


—"“The’ “niini-courses,” becoming increasingly: common, 
often have. definite time requirements for everyone. [hat 


situation still is relatively closed. However, such _develop- 


* ments ‘provide transitions to an open school where students 


may take courses of varied degrees’ ofdifficulty, for different 


nS lengths of time, and start them almost, at any time. with an 


adviser’s approval. That goal requires more ‘organization 


_ a a different nature than does the conventional pro- 


graim in which the teacher knows that the students are going 
to be there for a stated length of time. ; 
: Fortunately, schools now may keep track of individual 


. _#student's, Progress through the-use of computer programs. 
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Printouts. shaw their advisers aad other interested persons . 


where the students are and:what they have accomplished." - 


The process of change is easier’ because teachers and: ad- 


. ia sar have better information, 


‘Evaluation and Persorinel Policies 


-The conventional school evaluates pupil progfess ii a 
relatively closed system: of. letter grades. A. student's 
achievements on ‘tests, class discussion, papers, and special _ 
‘projects are averaged— sometimes adjusted up‘or. down to 
reward effort or punish belhiavior—to give periodic grades or 
final ‘grades. in various courses. Those marks determine 


- rank- in-class, admission to a university, and often employ- 
- ment.The organization of that system is quite simple. = ~~ 
individualized appraisal and reporting of pupil progress is 
more complex. Everything a\student does is important. As 
. shown in Chapter 13, the method is to record the number 
i of segments that a.student dompletes in’ the. learning se- 


“quence in the major areas of human knowledge, as well, as: 
the unique or special things that a student does..Also re- 
‘corded are the student’ $ scores on standardized measuring 
instruments, both norm -based and criterion ‘referenced, to 
- provide a basis of comparison between this student and 
‘others. . x oF 


A productive transitional step from ¢onventional. prac-*. 
“ tices to: the evaluation system of pupil progress in the school 


_, for evepyone™ is to supplement the single letter grade with’a... 
report-and a record of the unique things each student deca? 


as ‘described in Chapter 13. The extra time spent.in writjng .° : 


" these brief. reports will be productive both. in goad: wi and. | 


~ 4 in motivation for improved work. 
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e open school's supervisory: niaiaacinent team recog: 
nizes the differences among:individuals in talents; interests, 


- and.preparation; so that each Pperson,does what he or she is ae 
most able to do. ‘This saat calls for more e separation 
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"* of functions, along with an ‘organization to avoid duplication 


and assure coordination. Precisely the same analogy applies 


to the “all-purpose” teacher vis-a-vis the concept of differ- 


entiated staffing as presented in Chapter 4. The compen- 
satory advantages to staff members. were pointed out in 


those earlier chapters. ; 3 . 
' * Transitional steps for teachers include scheduling two or 
‘ moie teachers with the support of clerical, instructional, and 


general aides as- described in: Chapter 4, and a.group of 


‘ students, for a block of time—the more of each the better, 


all depending on local decision§ by the persons’ involved. 
Similarly, the differentiated ‘staff for supervision and man- 


agement may be started for a part of the’school or to intro- - 


’ ducé some aspects of the program in Chapter 5. 


; - Openness without increased planning,- structural analy- 
‘ses, and specific assignments and goals produces chaos. ° 
_Many ofttoday’s conventional schools with loosely’ defined 


purposes and practices, in a relatively unstructured and at 


-' times’ unsystematic manner, fail ‘to produce the kinds of 
__ services to persons,, to curriculum, and to all the other as-. 
. pects of sctiooling that are needed if tomorrow’s schools are 
‘to be better than today’s. On the other hand, an ‘unplanned ~ 
-. open school will not achieve, its.goals either. That is why this - 

chapter emphasizes transitional procedures in relation to ~ 


established priorities. 


The Role of Options in Changing Schools. 


This philosophy of school‘organization and management 


_ that” emphasizes, alternatives facilitates the - process | ol” 
’ change from conventional arrangements to” the school for * 


everyone, Since a school should not be completely open or 


".’ closed, the transition wisely provides a variety of programs. 


Students and ‘teachers make choices; the supervisory 


. ie . . " . 
_ management team provides the-arrangements and sees to - 


"it that the programs work well. ~~ : 
. a : ,¢ : : 


w~ 
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2 oar 
A reasonable start would include one part of the school, 
where the’ teachers. supervisors, nd students function as _ 
Prescribed in this book. Another part would be completely 
. * copventional with most subjects: required —those being : 
ee ‘mainly: academic, school bound except. for homework 
assignments, and with self-contained classrooms, the. 
_ .ABCDF grading system, and the like. A third part of the ° 
school would resemble what most schools are like today: 
transitional im nature between the two foregoing plans. 
Larger schools might have several transitional schools, each. 
‘with unique characteristics. “ 
The change process thus described must be accompanied 
~ by the cei ction of data to help everyone understand what- 
.-is-happeriing to students and teachers and how productive. 
they are in the various schools within the total program.. 
What really is occurring is hat alternatives are open .to 
_ éveryone in ali aspects of the program. The school respects 
diversity among its clients, its employees, and the communi. 
tiesit serves. a eae 
These differences among locales—and even: within a 
given school and in separate aspects of its. program—may 
‘Cause. consternation among persons who deplore: the 
limited use of comparative research data:in education. Such 
Criticism is not well-founded. The necessary data ¢ome’ 
from studies of one time in relation fo another in the same 
school locale. Sa oe gg 8 
- Options do not require separate schools, segregated staffs 
and students, or ‘dichotomous policies that . produce an - 
either-or philosophy. The school _organization described | 
here: has ‘alternative provisions, under positive controls to © 
_ Meet veryone’s ‘changing needs. The school is not merely 
permissive; it has a structured approach fo assure options. 
7 £ That-goal réquires prodigious planning but holds enormous % 
_ hope. . ae see Cae, 
vo — -The following chapter’ provide more details). The empha- 
_ sis is on how-to-do.it. A reminder at this point\is important 
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- to the ptactical teacher of esd wanelenioe everything does 
not have to be done.atonce nor, is the ‘same program fol- 
‘lowed by all f persons in the school. The method isto provide 


more options. 


Some Possible First: Steps - 
: for School Persons 7 


— 
1. Discuss : some. aspect. of school management i in order to 


bring out changes in methodology that will make the 
school 1 more open or closed. 


" 2. Take the same aspect and develop a set of, procedure 


- that any feacher ‘in any conventional classroom could 
_ utilize to make the program there more individualized. 


‘3. As a student with a particular option that you wish you 


had available, submit a proposal for a change jin your 
- program to: the appropriate person in your school.’Be 
specific in such matters as what you-want to do, how you 
propose to doit, where and for how long, and how the 
results are to be evaluated. . 


\ 


“For Parents and O hers 


1. Since expressions of some persci s and media presenta- 
tions show confusion about the tdrm, “open education.” 
ask school persons to organize a Study group to consider 
changes in school structures that would permit. more: 
individualization with increased total productivity for the 


- school.program. The goal would be increased: enlighten-_ 7 


:- ment to offset the heated’ arguments. that sometimes 
result fiom inaccurate proposuls ar-d reports. 
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Teaching 
. and Learning _ 
= What forces influence schools? How are decisions 
made to try new \deas or different programs? How 
does the school far everyone resolue problems ‘with « - 
_ - more options for’ students, teachers, and the:super- ° 
7! : -» visory-management ‘team? Who” is in charge of. 
: . whom? a oa “a : 


, 
4 
1. 


ae ‘ Wi decides whether or not to try new methods and. * 
programs? The answer is complex, varying from: place tot 

place. Teachers and/or students offer suggestions, as do” 
others. In many schools, the principal makes the decision.to - 
change. In others the decision-making power is with central. , 


"Office personnel. 


_- {Local boards of educationiand superintendents with their. : 

'- centraloffice staffs seu pale statements and prescrip- . 

tions. In arger cities, these directions also can be-relatively”” 

.. » remote from a local. school,..even when area offices are 

+, * “createdtobridgethegap. Me ae ROS 
Legally, schools are'creatures, of the states. Their.control _ 

over educational programs; however, are remoie, mostly.» 
tied to finance. State departments of education often en- 
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- courage innovative practices in schogls by providing funds | ° 
: ‘marked for designated programs. Private foundations exer-. 
“ cise influence by granting funds for specified developments. 
. ‘Aggressive salespefsons, commercial ‘groups. pressure _ 
"groups, and others urge changes in methods; Traterials, 
and programs. ; 
“In the final analysis, the ‘detision to seek better: teaching”. 
‘and learning is! mainly local. ‘school by school, by the per: ad 
sons who: work ‘there —with approval of iheir. governing snes 
-. bodies. This decentralized approach. has produced changes ; 
-. and -continues to encourage. the search bor besten ways to~ ay 
oe teaching and plesming:. ~— 7" ; 


' ; geo e 


a “ _ The Past Has Produced Changes oan “og el 
This concept ‘of a school for « everyone is neither” new nor ° 

"unique. No: conventional school. today allows students 

nearly as much time for independent study.as did the one: 

room school. Few, schools today make as effegtive use of). . 
the, community as a; learning er: vironment as. vocational - “Gee 

oa agriculture programs dt! more thana half century ago: “and ' 

“still do. Those were the days when.a youngster c td enter’ 

g:" the first. grade not by the date -of birth but at the deckion’ ‘of. 

© the aeacher’ withthe mothér. The continuous: progress. con- 

’€ept; although:done quite poorly ake ago. was called « 

me double -prometibn. 

-_ Were’ schools better a hall-century or more ago ban they. 

" ‘are today? The answer " depends ’ upon the: ‘criteria that per- 
= use. Those schoo!s had: shoricémings’ that'do not exist 

today everrin conventional schools: On the other.hand, in 

~ the zeal: for efficiericy ‘and improved. teaching and: ‘adminis: “i 

tration! ‘some feature’ of individualization that characterized . 

-" schools then have since béen abandoned.: . woe 

ine ee War Il interrupted the progress ower more indi- 

os ‘vidvalized, learning: and professionalized teaching Bader, a 
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taken dutta the siacsieeaiy: exciti ing - decade’ of nee 
1930s. Physical education, global geography, and industrial 
; education received considerable: “emphasis | in ine interests of 
winning the war.” 
geste Nationa! deiense programs in ine 1950s ai early 1960s. 
“~ 89" empliasized the fields-6f r. athernatics, science, and foreign 
/ ‘ language with greatly increased numbers of school counse- 
| fors-to urge. large’ student enrollments in these fields. Some” 
“good was done, but many students were turned off by the: 
| resultant, programs, During the same period, foundations. 
' and governments supported a variety of programs aimed’ to. 
; “ individualize‘learni ingip-Schtools. to make better use of tele: 
a vision and other news me ia-and to obtain better utilization : 
of the protessionat faints of teachers, . 
; Extensive national: ayefects in:English and. social studies’ 
-teshuffled the curricilush and modernized teaching in these 
i, ‘tlelds bit failed. to make the kinds of curriculum decisions . 
_ described in Chapter 6. Efforts to improve the’ fine arts . 
Rf NE  igually focused on excellence and appreciation rather than 
r “" " on how to utilize the ideas of form. beauty. and culture in all. 
aspects of living for all Spersons. 3 ‘ 
Min Advances in das ciocessing seemed: 16 ‘offer’ atiintial for’. 
oo “individualizing school programs. but-anfortunately those‘. 
~ techniques’ ‘were most ‘lien used te do ‘faster what should |, 
oo Te . Not-be., done anyway. They printed out. the same kinds of ° i 
* tert “grading and repotting forms’ Modular schédules ‘ changéd - 
+. time Allocations. but litle else, Better records of expenditures. : 
for ‘school sufiplies: equipment. and personne, seldom 
changed the philosophy of the schools. in making better 
7 i 0 tres of them: - 7 
Many of these innovations of the fifties and sixties ‘were * 
as _ fragmentary and disappeared: soon after the money ‘to, 
,... 7" stimulate them was gone. These’ efforts, however, contribu. 
a ted to the present’ dissatisfactiogs with the status que and °° 
produced readiness forchange. Relatively | few persons want 
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- fo return to a’ pase kind of schol a the past—even i 
’ though they have difficulties in arfiving. | at\consensus about’ 
what heeds to be done. 2 - 


Examining Some Key issuee 


Barriers to school improvement arise when péople spend 
too much time and energy in defending their opinions in. 
stead. of seeking better solutions and more workable Bro: 


a 


grams. a sedities : 
Almost two. decades ‘ago, this SutKor identified ‘and ‘dis: ms 
ecussed: ‘Eighteen Representative” issues to. be Resolved" if. 


education were to improve. TKey are included here because 


=) they represent examplés of the 1 need for resolution, not for 


defending positions at gne extreme or theo einer as is coe 
so frequently, = 
Discussing these eos now can-enable you and att ersto 
" take significant finds t steps in developing the so that a. 
"school for everyone needs: 


‘1, Freedom and Computsion —Whether educational pro- 
"+ grams of the future shall:develop students who feel free. 
to conform or to rebel: ‘constructively, and-who under- 
“Stand how to participate in moderate social action—or 
~ whether they shall produce students with a compulsion, 
to conform or to rebel and whg either assume a laissez: 
~ faire attitude or conduct ca ae action. 


© - 2, Communication --Whether the school. shall deyelop 


students who communicate effectively with their 
peers—or shall continue to produce those who fail to 
listen. observe; speak, or write well. - 


3. Independent Judgment — Whether ‘the schoo! shall, 
» plan programs to help students know when to rely on 


=) their own judgment ard resour¢es—or shall allow them 


to. depend on some-adult or other persqn te whom they 
are person ally attracted for some reason or other. 


ra : ’ : ue 
. 
, 
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; 4. Using ndinedse= iether the school. program shell 
- develop students who understand that knowledge is — 

essential for. creativity .or inquiry—or; shall encourage 

students to ignore basic knowledge, or value it largely 


for its own sake. | : , = 


t 


_ 5. Men and Machines — Wt nether teachers shall resolve 

_ °.\° “for themselves-and their students the respective roles 

. ; of men and machines —or shall ridicule or ignore tech~ 
nical progress. 


6. Explaining and Distoveng linea: teachers. shall: 
make enlightened choices between explaining matters 
to students and encouraging students to discover things | 
for themselves ~—or whether they.-shall over- “emphasize | 


-one,or the other in their. teaching. 


7. Professionalizing Teaching— -Whether teachers as indi:: 
©" viduals or in . their organizations shall work for institu-- | 
a tional arrangements that can. professionalize teaching—” ~* 
" or. shall.continue, to-focus narrowly on certain salary... 
_ welfare, and certification aspects of a job: 


vs 8. Curriculum Organization —Whether. the school shall 
~ develdp - curricula ‘ that are logically and sequentially . 
planned from. the beginning to the end of organized - 
edycation—or shall continue’ a pattern of artificial divi- 
_ sions, unnecessary or: unplanned repetitiveness, and © 
arbitrary terminal arrangements. = 4 


-.Q. Basic and Depth -Education—Whether institutional 
“arrangements shall reduce or eliminate the competition 
- among subjects for the basic education time of students. 
i 4 and yet provide J time. for specialized interests ioe shall; 
continue to encourage eurietar competitiveness and 

inbalances. 


» 


10. Independent Study — Whether schools shall create set- 
tings that encourage independent study by pupils ‘and 
professional activities for teachers—or shall continue to” 


_ 
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"foster conditions: that inhibit those objectives through 
rigid use of. space, time, numbers. and content: 

“Als National. and ‘Local Control—Whether schools shall. - 
decide - ‘what curricular‘and: other educational arrange- 
ments need national uniformity and what need the im- 
print of local and regional differences—tor shall control 
these matters locally as 1 much as p sible. 


‘12. Student Grouping = “Whether scho Is shall vary the size 


and composition of pupil groups with the purposes and ~ - 


_content of instruction and the needs of individual stu- 
’ dents—or hall,continue to use standard- sized classes 
and classroo s for all'‘purposes. 


13, Appraising: ‘atid. Reporting Student Prégress “aineihet 
—---::-schools’shall carefully record:the: progress. -of each stu- 
“dent in all aspects of learning that the school monitors, 
" noting especially the particular. productivity ‘of each stu- 
_,, dent in comparison to his or her own previous efforts, 
while using norm-based instruments to help the student 
_assess better his:or her. talents and accomplishments — 
or shall schools continue -to’ compare students with 
other students of ‘& particular group with. resultant 
“ “grades of AB CPF. ‘or pass-fail, and the preparation. 
of reports showing rank in the’ particular class or group 

to which the student belongs. 


14. Human Resncnees Whaler the sehGel shall _con- 
stantly’ reevaluate the use of human resources—or 
whether it shall follow ‘conventional policies that em- 


; ize uniformity, ‘Standardization. and operational 
a smoothness. . 


15. Educational Facilities —Whether schools shall develop 
rational educational specifications and then build and 
remodel accordingly—or shall permit routine material 
features or standard designs fo get in the way of sound 
educational practices. Ve 
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16. School Money —Whether schools shall spend relatively - 
, less money for some aspects of instri:ctional services 
and. capital outiay and: more for cthers, the «criterion 
being quality or educational outcomes—or shall con- 
‘tinue to foliw standardized fiscal pciicies ‘that tend to 
‘ ignore relationst. ps between financial input and: prod- 
uct. output. 


17. Evaluation ~Whether scheols shall’ gusiaaic school 
excellence-on standards that are essentially qualita- | 
-tive—or shall continue to use those that are mainly 
quantitative. 


‘18. Professionalizing Siseiidon - and Management — - 
Whether individuals engaged jin supervision and man- 
agement will have’ assigntnents especially .related to 
‘“each one’s talents and interests with a staff broad \ 
enough to cover the various functions that need to be 
whos. * 4, Mone—or shall’ continue to assume that’ all members” 
. engaged in supervision and management. will have the 
-same-kind of.training and be expected t to be expert.in - 
all aspects of the tasks. 


The question is not which point of view is right but rather 

how may a school accommodate divergent points of view? 

The challenge is to provide as many alternatives’as possible 

_, « + and reasonable with continuous evaluations to help every: 
as one. make “better deceloneyebout teaching. learning, and 
- Supervising. 


. 


Program Planning and Decision Making 


A basic characteristic of this school is that.everyone has a” 
voice in decisions that can influence personal achievements 
“or ‘the school .program. That goal contrasts with conven-.. 
tional situations where socigmetric analyses reveal the im- 
portance of knowing whom to talk to about. what is needed 
in order te get “something? .done. ‘Direct communication 
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"among students, parents, teacher advisers, counselors, and 
. the principal.or assistant principal provides:the action when .° 
~. any one of them requires attention in scheduling, locus of -~ - 
study and work, progress-or‘lack of it’ and a host of other ° 
a important'considerations. ‘(og ee a = 
Whom do you-seé to get action on such-and-such aper- -- 
sonal concern, a program change, to have 4 repair made, or 
-s0me new supplies or. equipment? The key to. answering 
those questions and others is in the differentiated Staffing | 
arrangetnents with the specified-‘lines of . authority and. - 
~ decision making as described in. Chapters 3, 4,and 5,along | 


‘with the comprehensive program eyaluation methods pro-— 

posetkin Chapter 14. ae at at ge A ua 

_. Structure” without substance, ‘however, “is inadequate. - | 
Conventional schools have’ format and informal ways to. - a 


get things done. Many persons in them have'learned how to . 
_ “Play. the games in xthose relatively closed environments. -~ : 
:, Analyses reveal the devious routes. The difficulty is that 
somé'pehons are More succeséful than others, a factor that. * 
is not conducive tM igh morale and equality ofopportunig, "+ * 
The decision-making Process_and the -netessary com: 
‘munication lines muist be equélly- open: to all regardless of - 
_ Status. The’voice of the least powerful. student, teacher, or 
supervisor-manager needs to’ béheard-and acted uponthe 
* same_as any other. The teacher adviser system and the © ; 
& -supervisory-management @trangements described’ in this’ ng 
*- book make that goal possible. eed mr ee ke se ** 
~ Decision making also is widely shared. The ‘mote open 
the school, the greater the-opportunities for that result to. 
Occur. Periodic investigations, trfaf ‘efforts, and continuous. 
evaluations ensure that it does. , ea : 
Many of- toda}'s practices. are contrgty to the foregoing _ 
* Goals. The situation results” from colle tive. bargaining, 
Strikes, grievapce Procedures, negotiations, and tHe like 
. ; ue Seve 
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“which seern.necessary because individuals believe they are: 


not allowed: to participate adequately in. making decisions... 

Breakdowns in communication and the reluctance of gov. 
- erning bodies to act in the spirit of the. proposals constitute : 

other barriers.) > a | ere ae 

‘These breakdowns result from a variety of cttrsae. eas : 

_; pletely opposite points of view, unwillingness of some indi- 

viduals to talk with others, issues that have. highlf explosive . 


- inherent qualities| unreasonable selfishness, and attempts to - . 


Ze 


make decisions about matters over which persons Have no 
legal control are only a few examples... a 
“Human selfishness and other aspects of nature are not. - 
changed in a weekend or a month.. On the other hand, as . . 
. persons in more opentschools,inskomes, and.in community 
”.. environments experiente cooperative wgive-and-take’ and 
e consensus-reaching approaches to decision ‘making, the 
ter than conyentionally is. the case. 
__ Most strikes and: grievance proceatures result from ‘the . 
‘unwillingness’ of persons to teach Yeasonable consensus. 
Ultimately they do so but in the meantime, sclf@ols close, . 


4 i 


-tempers flare. violence. develops, and other occurences re- 


' ‘sult from yes or no answers that. interfere, with ‘operations, 
sand human rights. Sometimes, of course, students, teachers, 
: ‘parents, adininistrators, and others do not know or accept ° 
2 °- their rights-and rsponsibilities. Ultimately judges and juries: 
. may. have to: make decisions ingtead®of the@school people 
ae themselves. THat outcome is not the goal we seek.” . . 
7 . What are the answers? _ , ee ay whoo 
_ The priority/in this schoolfor everyohe, as reiterated tine: 
and again, ‘is for optional programs of personalization. The . 
_ antithesis is when asconventional school applies’ policies 
equally to everyone. The procedures: here in Part 4 empha-_ 
size-the development of unique goals for 4 given institution 
and for each individual related to it. The,fewer “yes.or no” 
answers the better, The task of each person who has to help: 
someone else make a decision is to consider: the availéble. 
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gecisions down the road are Posnbles. 


. Uniformity aaa i Variety. i : 


Variety is aa to be the spice of lifé. That is true for many 


i alternatives nd to adlech ‘the best one," recognizing that 
‘fur ees 


- persons. Othet.individuals find more satisfaction in uni-: 
} ‘formity. Moreover, individuals change their perceptions . 
. from time to time. The: schoo! that adopts uniform: policies 
“ and prograras for all students, teachers, and the .Super-. 
a visory-managentent team cannot possibly help every per 
“son to develop human potential to the fullest. 


* Providing options makes the operation of a school a. 


simpler proces? A school that adopts “and forces uniform 


policies and procedures on: everyone ‘brings. unnecessary - 


_ problems to those persons who are responsible for manag- 
~ ing the enterprise. For- example, to announce a poficy that’ 
* no one in the school will receive:a failing grade is just as - 
“ -wrong as it would be to say that the possibility of regeiving a 
’ failing grade’is inflicted: ‘upon everyone.’ 


‘No defensible reasonvexists. for forcing all students into. 
any system. There aré-sound ‘reasons for the proposals in 


‘The fetish ‘of uniformity that disicttenbes so. many edu- 


. cational programs develops from the-false notion that such. 
' . procedures:are the.fairest way to treat all individuals.” More: 


realistically, such policies develop. so.that administrators do 
not have to’ think so much ab6ut what is best for the indi- 
viduals who are concerned. 

- Supervising and. managing an Suteroiies that soaks: to. 


ms develop fully the interests and talents. of. each individual — 
* calls-for a. methodology that has not been emphasized ade- 


‘quately in most preparation Programs for, teachers and 


a ‘administrators. There never. has been, nor can ) there ever be, 
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“, Chapter 13 tor evaluating pupil progress. True pple 4 - 
"will consider and explain the? viable alternatives suagested. 
there.’ . 
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a jee bést way to organize the bie ie: -to deen a 

~ “school building and > en supplies and: equipment in it, or. . 

a togrepare teachers to teach, to ofganize learning and evalu: 
eS ate progress. aber is why options are essential. 


Chaos Is Not the, Outcome vay, a 


Alternative: decisions about teaching and’ learning need: 
° not produce confusion and disorder. All the a fernatives are 

vunder control and supervision./ if 
_ , ,»Someone is always observing and custo ‘the feealia 
a teachers. ‘and teacher advisers over students,. supervisor: . 
; ‘managers over the differentiated instructional staffs, central 
office personnel over the Jocal school supervisory- manage- 


eo, a ment team, Officials in Atate education departments and . 
- , -/regional, accrediting associations « over all the others, and the 
\. .&  public over everyone—and conversely in all cases.” 


a 


, - How decisions are/made is one key issue. How the’ out: : 

_ comes. are evaluated i is ariother. The goal is constantly. to ” 

-make. the* school a; better. institution for .even;:nz. Sys- - 

‘tematic decision nigking with constant attention and follow: — 

‘+ up enhances human values. Somebddy cares! : 

The alternative approaches urged in this chapter make es 

st o hanging | a school an éasier and more effective process. 7 

“One question remaining is, -will it cost more in taxes or per- - 

‘sonal i aad The chapter baa follows this one provides ; 
answers. yt can eee 


/ 
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F ~~ . “Somme Possible First Steps % 
a a oo -for School Persons ae 


1. Think of the most recent controversy in your shoal or... 
/an attack or the program as it ribw exists. Then through - 
__£ processes. of involvement by personal contacts or mail, . 
/ find the variety of proposed solutions that persons have - 
- to suggest. Be sure to involve some parents and. othe er" 
af taxpayers. as well as the staff and students. 
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Select several of the proposed. solutions—based both on 
frequency and: ease of implementation —that will. likely : 
find wide acceptance. 


. Provide these sphere ina. well developed and evaluated 
program. 


For Parents and Others, 


‘1 Perhaps you have harbored in your mind for some finite , 


an adverse criticism of present school programs. Think ~ 


~ how the school could meet your objections without forc- 
-ing your ideas on everyone. What options do you pro- a 
pose? Then discuss your ideas on that basis with school * 
official, using the appionehes described in this chapter. 


v 
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ee Costs snd Productivity : : 


Bele ‘ What ethos are ce for assuring q accountability in 
he school programs? How can the perfazmarice of stu- 
! dents. teachers. and- supervisor-managers. be. im- 
ig, 7 * ee a : proved? How are jekpenditures related to pro- 
) * dyctivity? 
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\ mee So, Tee : 
- How o 
et OW a ee district ‘spends its. money actually reflects’ 
"| the ‘eduéational philosophy of the voters, the governing a 
+ ong body, and the employees. That generalization applies” to, all. 
‘ ': districts regardless of the finances available. ‘s 
: "The basic question that school employees and other re- - 
lated oficial need to answer is: what changes in outcomes 
| eel students, teachers, supervisor-managers, and the: com- 
- 3 . munity in general result from: past, present; or Proposed as 
financial expenditurés? Stated differently, how does finan-"_ 
"~ cial input affect productoutput? .  /-. «. 7 
’ * Answers to stich questions do not come easily for Bp num: , 
ber ‘of reasons. Some procedures: are beyond the control of: 
“school pefsonniél: Powerful pressure groups influence thé ~ 
46 ae passage of laws and,enforcement ‘of regulations. Also, there 
“DL are sudden and at times unexpected ‘changes in what, 
" money buys, effects.of supply and demand on personnel: ; 
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ae . Sy . : 
., arid goods, “ yenticipated: alterations ‘in school “needs, . 
~ Policies, and ‘outcemes, and others. . 


3 


: 7s 3 "Confusions ‘About Calis and Effects.» 


“School “districtsevary. widely: in the amount of available — 
“funds to support schools. The afuentones can and usually. . 


do pay’ higher salaries to their: employees; spend more 
@ © funds on supplies and equipment, provide more: services, 
- have lower teacher ‘pupil , ratios. build more expensive 


school structures, have" more.books in libraries with more -_ 
_ elaborate facilities to house them. and furnish more services . 
so than do other less. affluent school districts. These superior © 


‘finances-usually result from higher tax bases produced by 
“induStry, business; luxurious residential areas, or other spe- 
s lal resources. ‘ 

The pupils in these’ affluent ecieul districts. corne ‘from 

., highes: ‘income’ homes’ where the® parents believe in the, 

" kind of education that the school provides and the isind of | 

expenditures that the program represents. Most of the par- 
o ents are college graduates ‘who have high expectations of: 

* -their: children. The parents are also capable and willing to 

help their-sons and daughters. | 

“Consequently, the Pupils from these homes do relatively 
~ well 6n standardized tests and other norm-based examina: 

“tions. More of.them go on to colleges and universities. and 


‘more. of them’ succeed then’ do students from: average or" 


below average income homes. The natural: assumption, 
therefore, is that quality education results from the expendi- 
ture of more money per capita. __ e 
_ Conversely. in areas that are not so affluent, teachers’ 
salaries may be lower, fewer books-are in the library: and the 
building may be old and shabby. Moreover; the students 
who graduate from these schools do not goin, large num- 
bers to universities; certainly not so many gee go:to the’ 
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~ prestigious ones. The~ ‘students do not perform as well-on- 


win as many academic awards as their eoumenetts in more - 
affluent areas. 


‘versed if the’ expenditures were increased substantially Is : 


: ‘urban areas: the quality of éducation would be- increased. F = 
. The results are cleappeintins It simply Ge not bork that oo 


 deployme of the proféssional staff reallymean. ."- 


“considers that ‘money has been spent improperly in sorfie 4 
* communities to provide parents and taxpayers with erronss © 
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standardized and norm- -based examinations. nor do they 


The conclusion i is that the school system ees not spe a 
enough money and that. the wholé situation would be re- 


pat logic sound? . 

' The idga that.school quality. depends. directly ' ‘Upon: “the” 
amount of money spent per pupil has produced some 
stiocking results in recent times. Many people conclude 
that if the: amount of money spent: on inner.city or rural 

outh were increased to the. levels: of . the” ‘affluent, sub- 


tide 


way. ee ie 
a a a Coe 


Costs of Thig School Design’ . gt 


The school’ ‘or everyone described here does riot need ie” 
spend more money than _conventional schools, ' excepf. - 


possibly for sonte initial expenditures. For ‘exahiple, it: may . 


be necessary to spend money toshelp parents and taxpay- 
ers understand what increased Mdividualization: and the re- 


‘Such. money would be well spent—especially when, one. 


‘eous concepts; the ‘need to reduce. class size, to increas 
teacher salaries. to consolidate districts, to construct new * 


buildings. and ‘to ‘purchase expensive supplies, and- equip- 
. ment as sure ways to improve teaching and learning. we 


Truly proféssional people—as long as they | have proper ‘a 
support staffs ~shduld be paid salaries. that compare favor- 
ably with those paid to other persons with similar university” - 
preparation and with coinparable responsiilities. “AS the me 


oe a eons TF . 

* schook: destribed hele produces bower Sutcomes’ for stute 
dents and the homes and the community it serves, the rea-. 

- sons for higher salaries for the teachers and” ‘administrators —_ 

- who: ‘make. it-work become: increasingly: apparent. '- * fei. 80a 

~ The emphasis. Rere isan ree money diffegently. 

© Scho costs‘éan, and must be-elat rectly to productivity 

ic "as shown are eee bgt Be a 


Fe 


expenditures na increase: igtiiddant, and staff! ‘productivity 
uch Bllalyses’ give: the people who-provide financial sup- 
; és.of. assistance: "tonfidence’ thai ithelr-© : 
. efforts to change pra ins'and saree A are prod 
_ better results. The Peaes that ‘feowst shor ; 


%e% 


ne 


poy sictation. att oy a eek ‘to tie sees ae a 
“teachtt adviser calle fur the expenditure ‘of ore zighith ot. ae 8 
the! average teachet’s bilaty: for this: “activity The statisti 
” hére. involves a relationship to the; total salaries of alltteach- . Parry 
_xiscin the. school Yather_ihan in terms: of what is paid | lpas ae ae 
. given individe ; 
The following’ questions illustrate es & school can 1 mea 
sure, the productivity ofthis expenditure: 2 


“To. awhat extent has each sludentii in the sc hat arived 
at tentative career choice{s) and developed ‘4 series *: 
42 ‘of hobbies or special interests?- Sve 


= Ooty: 4 re 
° What ~elfedt’ has the 7 program had’ on eigted "2 
scharacteristi¢s. of. Aropouts and . failures, doth ‘Of, 
a which the teacher. advis ger system dims {te & decrease” a a 
oe ci sharply? fos B She 2 8h 
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ag ® Hew eae the sell images of students in ihis school: . 
changed? 


* Whom do students see now in order to solve a prob- 
lem, resolve some dilemma cr make some decision. ' 
that is. ‘important to ihe individual? What -are : ithe | 
outcomes?. a i er sa. 


oo tale ihe answers to these questions and others that ihe staif’. 
and community list are moré positive tnan the answers pro- «. 
’ vided in the past; the taxpayers have a basis for knowing ~ 
that the expenditures of funds along these lines is more 
- productive.in this school tHSn. formerly. 
Chapter 4 presented the picture of a school. where each : 
ing was more truly a profession, How does the performance . . : 
~ Of teachers in this school differ now. irom what teachers did. 
formerly and what are the results? Here are questions that. 
need answers with significant data: . ee 


: - 7 * What curriculum changes have occurred? =, 


: 


Is there more precise evaluation of ‘pupil progress? 


Is there increased use of community resources? 


“What ae leaching ‘materials ns the staff devel- 
oped? 


. 


Do ieachers spend less fitne on clerical. duties? : 


2 


Have teachers been released for more productive work, = 
‘through the help « of instructional assistants? 


-What- new materials, professional articles, avy meth- . 
ods, and the like. have teachers produced? 


Have teachers found and are teachers using their own: 
special interests a..d performance in areas where © 
they have special ‘falerits—again’ as compared: with, 
teachers in this school i in the past? ; 


How ‘wuch time do’ teachers: spend with individual a 
“students as contrasted with groups of-students? 
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..Chapter 5 discussed what the supervisory-management 
team needs to do. Many of the same questions thaf were 


‘sraised.with respect to teachers are relevant here for the col- - 


lection of data cn productivity as. compared with base-line 
data in this school. Specific answers to'such questions as .the 
" . following are analyzed: 


..©+How much time do the principai and ‘assistant princi- 


pal spend directly in working with teachers and what _ 


activities are used to improve ne quality of teaching 
‘and. learning? . v 


® What is the quantity and 3 guality of information about 
= the schocl that the external feratians director 
- provides? 


“ 


2 What evidence shows that the poniiunity has better 
information than formerly about schoo; expendi- 
lures, services to students with special ‘problems, 
relationships ‘with other community agencies, em- 


“ployers. school activities, arid the like, and:the-pro- . 
‘ductivity of the differentiated start for supervision. 


and management? 
. The answers to the foregcing questions about changes’ in 


performance of persons are essential for determining 7 
whether taxpayers, parents, and_studerits are getting in-: 


creas ed productivity for the dollars they invest. 
“Chapter 6 described’a school program in which funda. 


‘menta! and. productive curriculum revisions occur. The | 


analyses i in relation.to costs consider what has happened. 


4 ‘e To what extent has the school reduced the amoynt | 
a ‘and kinds of.content and activities defined as essen: 
taka, therefore required of all students? 


2 ® Are studenis less bored, with school than they een 


were? 
'. @ How many students believe that the sunicalan in the © 
school is relevant to their needs and interests? —— 
' _ "a, Po BB 
Ry 
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© What changes have escuned in hobby a and: ‘ career : 7 
° choices by individual students? ~ 


Chapter 7 analyzed where learning occurs -and how to. 
‘choose the’ best locale for it to. happen. The analysis of 


productivity examines changes in homework and how the 
community is utilized as a learning environment. 


* © How much time proportionately do students spend in 
_.. learning activities in the three locales — school, home, 
Pe and community? . “ 


¢ What learning outcomes happen gach of the three 
places? . 


‘e How. have school expenditures ch nged’as a result of - 
systematic use of the community and homes as 
learning centers? 


Chapter 8 described methods used for motivalirig. stu- 
dents, teachers, and the supervisory- management team, 


_ Numerous questions were posed in this chapter about. how’ 
people spend their time and-with what productivity. The | 


emphasis was on comparisons of a school at one time vis: 


:-"a-vis a later time with analyses extending over a number of 
years in such outcomes as the following: 


_ © How has the school's program for motivating students, 
‘teachers, and members of the supérvisory- manage- 
ment team increased their productivity? _ 


° Do they feel more satisfied?. 


Chapiee 9. emphasized the development of human re- 
lations and interactional ‘skills. The productivity measures 


‘here concetn how_people are getting along in the various 
’ environments: : 4 5 


© Do suciometric measures indicate more and dificrar a 


kinds of contacts by students with each other and | 
with adilts as compared with those contacts previ-’ * 
ously? 


ee 


sr 


© What comparable ‘changes do teachers and super- 
' visors experience? : 


Chapter 10 developed the concept of study and work. 


Since these aspects represent the heart of’ the learning - 


‘process, productivity concerns learning the essentials, doing 

special projects and creative ‘activities, as well as scores on 

various types of tests. The data need to indicate: Lon 

© What do various kinds of students do that-is not re- 

" quired? - OS ee . 

~~ ® How does this productivity compare with the required- 
and-elective system that operated Previously? — 

* How does student learning in homes and in the com- 

munity now compare with earlier homework and 

the use of community resources? , 


ip Se . 
Chapter 11 concerned the elements of time, number, 


- Money, spaces, and educational supplies and equipment. 


The data are: Pine, ies 2 3 
* How do all of these. structural elemerits in the school 
compare with or contrast in quantity and effective. 

ness with similar data from earlier times?” _ 
Chapter 12 dealt with the appearance _of the -school. 
Productivity is.related to how well the building and grounds 

serve the needs of the educational program. Oo 
“© Do’the facilities. produce negative, neutral, or positive 

effects, as revealed by judgment ona checklist? 

* How does ithe ‘extent of duplicated facilities among 
school, homes, community compare with data from 

_* earlier studies? - eae OS 
‘Chapter 13 dealt with- evaluating and reporting pupil 


.Progress. The productivity study analyzes the quantity and 
quality of information that, students Parents, employers, : 


and colleges receive in comparison to the ABCD Forsim- 
. ilar marking system the school used previously: 
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© How does ihe new information compare in quantity 
and quality with letter grades? 


© functions that a school performs, how much more. 
time, effort, and money is given to evaluating and 
reporting pupil progress as contrasted with earlier 
pnalyses? oO 


Chapter 14 outlined the wisihods of evaluating the pro- 
gram. Data are collected to answer these questions: 


e Do more. people. understand better ange believe more in 
the program? : 
yee What changes on norm iagedo or criterion: referenced 


‘measuring devices have occurred since.the previous 
evaluation? 


. Re How does the productivity of this school compare in all 
aspects | with similar studies done enmiert 


/ - . * These Data Are Crucial 


7 What may appear as redudancy in this chapter i is deliber- 
: 7, ate. The basic quéstions are: Should a ‘school district spend - 
:/ increased. funds on a conventional school?. Should. affluent. 
a communities that spend money easily and express satis- . 
A ‘faction ‘with what its favored students produce, really feel ‘ 

. satisfied with their productivity? | . 
The reader will notice that the comparisons ‘of data: ‘are | 

with those findings in the. same. school at an. earlier daie 

rather than with some other school. The usual approaches 
are otherwise. That temptation must be resisted because of , 
environmental. differences that influence and contaminate _ 

. the results. Are we as good as they? is a natural question. 

The answers may motivate. changes. However, the opposite 

effect also is possible: We can never be as good as s'they. 
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° Since this activity represents one of the most important. °:. 


_ This writet believes that any nation, state, city, orcounty 
“must use a method that analyzes increases" in productivity - 
from year to year within the same school environment’: 
‘rather than’ emphasize comparisons between. one school -. 
and another. The-concept here is that any school may pro- 
“duce | better results with present resources. A basic. step is to 
dé bette¥ with what you have. . 
- The analyses presented in this chapter call: for different 
metheds and ‘more efforts in evaluation than most schools -. 
provide. However, these steps constitute the only defensible. 
way of measuring whether a school is actually performing =. 
‘as well as it should be doing. Even: more important, are 
incre ‘expenditures . for whatever, purpose producing 
better” results for students, . teachers, or " supervisot- man- 
"agers? : 
Increased expenditures to cover increased costs of living 
‘and_raw materials are one thing. Increases for improved 
productivity are- quite another. The school for everyone 
serves both. needs as costs and results are related. 
The data ‘must provide analyses that everyone cari 
understand. -Equally important,’ the people that receive’ 
the reports must have motivations and the;methods to do 
something constructively..For example, if students have not ° 
; developed identifiable .and -recorded. hobbies. or special .. 
interests” beyond the school's’ required curriculum, the 
- teacher adviser system is not working. The total nurnber of 
~-students ‘with these shortcomings indicates degrees of the. . -- 
“system's successes 0 or failures. . ° Se a 
‘Then there must be a careful diagnosis, including analy- . ~ 
ses of: comprehensive data; to produce one or more pre-- 
scriptions for further improvements in, the system, as des- - ci 
‘cribed 7 in Chapter 5. After a period: of implementation — eg 
putting decisions into practice—the.,results are arialyzed - 
again to ‘show improvements or the need for further 
fevers the same picceduice are, ‘used ae every ques-’ 
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_ tion listed earlier in this chapter—‘as well as ottiet questions 7 
“that school and community persons evolve. 


* There is no other way for taxpayers ‘outside the school © 


_ and persons in it to get better results from the money they 
_ spend... That commitment brings a sharp break from expec- 
_ tations and actions in conventional schools’ and in ‘Some. 


> 


recentstate programs for improving so- -called accountability. 
Responsibility for relating costs to ‘production rests pri-. 


_ marily with, the persons involved with the‘activity Teachers 
_ need to analyze how they spend their time and what results 


come from what -they cost the taxpayers. Students and 
teachers should analyze’ time. materials,. and programs. 


‘Supervisors and managers.should do the same for their ” 
‘own activities and help students and teachers _ in, their re- 
"_ sponsibilities.as indicated. 


Central office persons can ‘help to -develop procedures 
and inaterials to assist local*schoo! persons in these proc- 
esses—as well as analyze their own. efforts. The board of | 


2 education needs to adopt policies that require.these studies, - 


reports, and recommendations—and then See further . 


policies, to improve the situations. a 


All of these: responsibilities and’ efforts are directed’ nee 


: toward blind economies or petty motives but rather: to 


achieve better satisfactions and productivity for everyone’ - 


“ Schooling .can be moie effective and efficient: when’. the © 

focus is clear and sharp on providing an environment where . 
- each individual student, teacher, and other employee has... 
optimum satisfactions and, productivity. Those goals are not. 


antithetical: as some persons and organizations sometimes 
say because they have failed to analyze situations scientif 
callyand humanely. ., - 

This: school for everyone takes, a positive. approach to 


‘relating costs and results- To do so requires unconventional : 
a approaches to public relations as indicated in. the hee chap- 
‘ter, =. a : 
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. Since'the tienes a questio € 


“Some Possible First Steps . 
_ for School Persons’ oo 


be: overwhelming,‘ the "suggest n is that you and your 


_colleagues select one or.two of the items for investiga- 


‘tion. No outside person or one individual. can decide ~ 


effectively -for you ‘what: items are jmost, crucial in your: 
community. : , ar ae 


. Having decided what to stacto, be ‘sure io state in meas- 
. urable terms what performance and productivity are* 


expected. Then collect the data, noting the present costs 
of producing the results you have achieved. Keep the 
resultant data for future comparisons. 


. The next step is to make ‘whatever changes in your 
‘program that you believe: are a ‘Possible and impor: 


tant: 


oa 


: Repeat Steps 1 and 2 after the new program hast oper- 
' ated for a length of time, in.most cases for a year at least. 
. Compare the data with what’ the former prograrn pro- 


duced. ‘Then analyze what® “has or or. “has not produced - 


- differences in your findings so - that you-may diagnose. 


' the results for possible further } prescriptive actions.. 


a Nt pe 


For Parents arid Other Persons ' 


teh, 


. Some taxpayers’ organizations appear: ‘to haee ane one. — 
interest—to reduce taxes—without reference. to effects 


on school productivity. The focus is on school taxes be-+ 


". €ause those costs often. are ‘the only. ones over which: 
local persons have direct’ controls. Closer cooperation ‘ 
with school persons in. designing studies of more produc- 


tive procedures is essential. The first step is to. attain 


better communications with school persons in ordér to | 


conduct studies of the type that this chapter suggests. . 
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-posed in this ehaplet ttiay 


ow 


Organizations of-parents-and: teachers, that increasingly 


. include students, should. take leadership in, involving. 


-. Sure groups.. 


other community. persons. and’ .groups., The -goal is to’ 
make democracy really ‘function by: séeking consensus. 
and. action by the majority ‘of persons rather ‘than by’ 
smaller segments of the. population, ‘that is, , special aie 


| Relating to Public 


“nN oe 


“What do coliantionat programs oF public relations." 

: accomplish? How do schools create better under. 
_ standing: among persons inside and outside the place. . 

of what needs to be done to improve educational 

" programsg What functions do innovative schools: 

provide for boards of education, state departments of 

' education, regional accrediting: associations, and 
aa universities? ae 


Ses about Sublie relati ons as: well as the varied’ associ- 
ations and?terinections within the school that this ‘by ok ° 
Jadvocates:differ from those in’ many.conventional’schdols. 
What happens | here also contrasts’ markedly’ with pra tices.” «uw, 
‘that: business and industry as well as some governmental ©: --’ 
" ageheies and schools follow in their Promotional and ir in- : Saget 
-. formation releases. : i P aeee | 
“Too often, public relations aims to cover up the’bad i 
exploit the ‘good as the institution or Prameatoy defines — 
_ those two qualities. 
_ The design ‘here complements: this ‘ ‘show and tell” with. am ot 
“come join ‘us, and’see for yourself,” in a concept of. open: * he 
“ness.. This school constantly seeks better: ways: of doing . | 
things and relating to people. ae goal; is not merely to sell ae? ae: 
‘ . Program. as 


co 
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The rationale. of some school public relations programs is 
‘to protect their staffs from external criticism and in turn to. 
create an image that all i is well inside: That kind of-advertis- 
irig aims to create a fayorable impression with external 
groups, seldom i olving: them to the degree envisioned 
here in the school for everyone. 

The constitutencies of any school are extremely complex, 
touching as they‘ do all elements of society. In turn ‘the *: 
school itself is an unbelievably complex institution, :ever 
‘changing, elusive, and difficult for both those within and 
- outside: to understand and to’ cope with adequately. Dis- ° 
trust, antagonisms, and uncertainties are commonplace in 

"spite of the fact that there exists considerable good will on , 
“allsides. eo woe 

Increased youth crime, vandalism, aniagonieine, and 

_' revolt against: conventional moralities produce tremendous 

_ _ misundgerstandings, ‘that place the school. in ‘difficult and 
~ ” somghines impossible relations with éxternal ‘bodies and 
, _ persons. Many outsiders expect the schools to “do what 
other persons and agencies ‘have failed to ‘accomplish. * 
When an individual or a:gang of young people raid néigh- 
. borhood establishments; private yards and‘ buildings, or 
‘public places, law enforcement agencies: often use schoals: . 
as scapegoats. Proponents of racial equality likewise expect 
‘schools: to accomplish what others ignore or fail to’ do. 
School persons, as a result, become: bitter and disillusioned. ° 

' The school must have two-way communication. between? 
‘all the persons in it and with all the persons outside. Both - 
‘groups: are composed of diverse persons with greatly varied | 
interests, needs, ‘and ‘ideas. Communication; must flow all 
ways among and between these diverse groups. 


- Involvement Creates Understanding’ 


This school for. everyone. is closer and more open than 
athers t to the homes and the community in which it exists, 
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‘to the public it serves, and to the board of education respon- 


‘sible for developing, approving. and ‘evaluating the policies" 


undét which. the school operates. Closenéss to the homes 
comes from more personal involvement and openness on 
both sides as well as with the provision of better information. 

Parents know whom to contact at the school; moreover, 
‘a ‘teacher- advise~ (as described in Chapter 3) really knows 


thejr son or daughter, is concerned, is-available, and is able 


to do somiething when help is needed. Also, the information : 


in expanded analyses “and ‘reports* of student progress 
(Chaptér’ 13) provides better information to them. An ex- 
panded ‘supervisory-management | team. with. the ° more 
precise allocations of responsibilities that Chapter 5. des: 
cribes indicates to anyone outside the school whom to ap- 
Peal to-if.thejdo not find satisfactory j answers and solutions 
from the first person they contact. 


Not all homes have children in the school: However. fies 


‘constant: ‘search on-Ahe part of the school. for the” help of 


‘instructional assistants'and for Fersgns in; the community. 


who. have specialized talents, interests, collections. of ma- 


terials, travel experiences, work experiences, and hobbies, . 


brings ‘closer relationships between the schools ‘and the 
homes or’ other agencies. than a conventional school éver 


attains. At the same time, these contacts-are handled,in a ~~ - 
way that the individual who'does. not wish to be involved 


feels no pressure to do so. - 
: The school program emphasizes not only that the home 
is one of the three vital learning environments (the other 


‘two being the school-and the community), but aiso that the. 


-persons in the school. have thought seriously. about what 
persons in hoimes"and other envitonments may ‘contribute. 
‘That goal contrasts sharply with the methods of making 
homework assignments that conventional ‘schools use: 


. There exists a continuous two-way communication between |" 


home and school. “oe 


. 


a 
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, understandings on the part of taxpayers. As. more persons. 
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Much the same may be said with ” respect to. community 


involvement. The offices, industria al establishments, agen, . 


cies. and other community elements find their relatioris with, 
the. school much more open as they are used regularly ai 


resources. This two-way street is' as open.as possible’ {ores 
’ both school and community.members to travel, Community 


persons by this process thus unde ‘stand better what needs” 
‘to-be done in the school: vis-a-vis at home and jr the com; 


munity. . 


The whole process of open communications leaves ee 


are involved. they know what:is going on ‘because they of 


_ their friends or acquaintances may have: a. part in it. This . 
" kind of public relations contrasts with the conventional cam: 


'. for soap or automobiles. Closeness to professional teachers : 


paigns for raising school taxes which seem to resemble ads 


_. helps to produce better understanding on both sides—pro- 
~~ vided each one’ knows.what services are needed and how _ 
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they may provide the help | or information required. 


ty, ta a . 


The School and Bodies That t Control Ie So 


Operi schoo! ‘stalls have closer relationships with their 


boards of edication than do thgse in ‘conventional schools. 


especially where there are several high schools in the same’. 


has relatively closed classrooms. . 


* school district.- Board members know bétter what is going .. 
+. on because they have more’ access to the programs, more: -. 
~ than they would knoiw: about the conventional school which 


‘Conflicts between. teachers. and boaids of ‘education > 


even those which end in strikes and closed schools, arise’ 
for: many reasons. Board ‘membeis" under pressure from 


taxpayers to hoid the line against salary increases may 


have little understanding . of wnat really goes on in the | 
F schools, ‘In many conv ventional schools. respect for she 


». 


> cy : ae, A areal ers 


oe 


“integrity si other persons, basedi on: suspicion rather than 
pen communications, is unduly limited. : 
’ “Throughout this book the emphasis is on the soiuilon.dl 
‘ preblems and the-development of f programs by the meth- 
odology of better diagnosis of the-c.uses of difficulties, The * 
‘open school collects” more data, uses more persons in; . a 
analyzirig the data to’arrive afigrescriptive actiogs, and in-- 
volves han persont ‘#Rmplementieg: and- evaluating the ~~ S 
results. - ee on © 
Sippos that pérsons in the ciclabbarhaod of the school °,, ; 


 ér even bel ond criticize the teachers’ and_admifistrators 
because’ 106. any students "are fs the streets, com: 


mitting acts dj vandalism, steal(ng. and other- anti-social 
_ acts. The traditional school probably hires more quards and ee 
“emphasizes in news releases what a fine prdgram the school au 

has, highlighting the achievements af outstanding students: °|"°"" 

The school for everyone, on the other hand, takes positive © 

steps to help. dissident students t6 find constructive activi- ioe ce 
‘ties in the school—and when desirable away from ‘the ‘con: ve 

fines of. the: building—that. such persons cai. accept. Super. te 
‘vision as described elsewhere in this book, with monitoring ae 
i by the teacher adwiser, avoids’ the cia of pérmissive- ‘ 

ness and lack of caring: 

with. the ‘established Solio of. the ah e: ediscStion. 
- However, if. present. Bolicies for-conventional schools (for: 
4 example, time schedules, class‘ size: or teacher: ‘pupil ratio) 
-Conflitr with what'the more open'school requiresthe board:;"° 
members: have studied ‘the Teasons.. dor" differences and > 
‘made plans accordingly. Asa result, they know the-reasons - . 
for. the: ‘design, -how jit. operates. and the evaluation vf the - 
“program: School board members-and the professional staff. ~~ 
of the schoo! ‘understand: and respect each other | ona RU os 
higher professional level in-the process. 

_The policies of the board of education need to recognize . 
; the. necessity oi different educational progratns among the . 
% 
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high? Schools of thé ‘city or. county i Vacaius of the Sariculan’ ; 
_ community, that each school serves.As indicated. in other... 
~ chapters? athe fetish of uniformity has been replaced in this, 

design by a. respect. for thie professional ufidérstanding’ ine 
“each school of what is best for its constituency. The 2 concept = 


.. Of uniformity. sometimes advocated on the basis ‘of. equal wee 


"educational opportunities actually interferes with develop: - 
ing a program that t5.best for the teachers and students in’a ; 
_ given school. The board of education in fact, practices indi. 
_ vidualization among schools. , 
Relations between the individual school and the slate 
‘department of education. and region: | accrediting associ: . 
ations are analogous te the school’s relationships with the 
board of education + :ousty, regional accrediting. assacia-. 
tions-and state departments should not use. standard and’ _ 
‘ unifGrim criteria applied ecually to.all of the schools under 
“their jurisdictions. Their aim. is 19 develop the best possible — 
- educational program in each school in ical to the com: 


; munity i Serves. 


As described in Gos, 14, ‘evaluation’ r measures show . 
haw well the school is.achieving its own goals as approved a 
by representatives of the state education department and” 
‘The regional accrediting association. Conventional schools 
In contrast may cooperate only to the degree sequired to 
make a favorable. impression. Such relationships not only 
discourage initiative, creativity, and openness of communi- 
cation but may emphasize the importance of. average medi-. 
ocnty The school as designed in this book, constantly seeks. 
improvements with yvhatever help the Sate and regional 
bodies may provide ; 


te 


Services to the Profession 


—_— . 
One” ctther characteristic of the open school environment 
‘sche wilsigness of the schoo! tc share with other persons 
J vathat at has Jearned about the process of change, what con~ 
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find solutions. 


recognizes that it has nothing to hide, that some programs: 
work better than others, that some problems have not been 
solved as they. should and car be ultimate!y, and that: at a 
given stage scme. difficulties are.-described as dilemmas 


rather than problems because they are not readily solved. 


Relations with universities are indicated elsewhere in this 
book. Improvement of two-way communication means 


that school. counselors and teacher advisers provide .uni- 


versities with, better knowledge of graduates, their pro. 
grams, and their needs. The school’s more ‘open environ- 
ment facilitates visits. research, and constructive help from 


university personnel. 


Poe a eet 


- Stitutes a superior program, how the restilts are determined, — 
and how the school constantly seeks improvements. To - 

“achieve these goals, the school has an.open door policy for. 

: visitors with systematic airangements to help them observe ‘ 

‘the particular kinds of programs that they. wish to view. 
_ The school urges visitors to talk with students, teachers,” 

“and the Supervisory-management team. An open school 


The school thus shares with other persons how it copes. ~ 


with situations. The people in this school do not assume that - 
they have all the answers. that-the rest.of the world is all 
wrong,.or that they have attained a zenith of perfection. 
They listen to visitors because other ideas may help. Schoo! 
persons’ explain in the clearest possible way what they are 


‘trying to accomplish and how it is being evaluated. 


As another seérvice'to the profession. this school for every- 
one also provides some constructive solutions to vexing 
problents. Some individuals and groups are vigorously 
attacking today’s secondary schools as summarized in the 
first two chapters of, this book. The methods here aim to 
provide constructive alternatives to solving problems that 
others seem unabie to cope’ with or to resolve. The plan 


here is not to, give up or some students or some programs. - 


The design pussesss flexibility and alternatives in io i to 
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NoLastWord = —E! 
Since. everybody's heeds tonstantly: ‘change as’ ‘personal ; 
and -societal. forces interact differently, . this “school empha- 


“sizes’ani open approach: When‘some prograidoesn't work 


as planned, alternative solutions are developed, recognizing * 
always that most programs’ ‘are ‘good or some people. 

The school ‘that ‘follows the philosophy * of diagnosis, 
prescription, ‘implementation, and evaluation seeks con-- 
tinuously to improve its methods and its preducts.:Thus, 
students. teachers, and supervisors reflect an attitude. of 
searching for better ways of doing things. They are open to... 
constructive suggestions andrge people to make them. 

No one is.completely right or has all the correct answers; ..- 


_ therefore, tolerance and understanding are always appro- 


priate attitudes. Beyond mind-set, there are specific. meth- 
ods that work weil-in coping with problems, as indicated in. 
the chapter that follows this one. ; 


Some Possible First Steps . 
- for Schoo! Persons 


1. Using a "sampling technique, find out what: different 
kinds of persans outside the schol would do: (a) to ob- 

_ tain information about a given subject such as number of: 
, failures, poor attendance, declining scores on norm- 

based tests. success of students in higher education or’ 


"_# on jobs, and the like or (b) to try to change some school 


policy with which:they disagree, or (c) to-add some new 
program’ or eliminate a given practice. Then analyze the 
existing lines of communication from, time to time to 
note defects. improvements, or other changes. 


2. Collect all the news afd other information released by 


. your school or school system during the past 12° 
months —ora shorter period of time if you wish. Analyze. 
the content under s ‘such headings as finance. curriculum 
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; conditions. for staff, ‘Wetter pain c onditions for stu- 

dents, and the likey Analyze strength: sand weaknesses ee 
-- in all the forms.of communication, Joting epecaly 
face- -to- face interactions. 


-_- 


3. Use your findings for staff decusaon about the kind a 
‘rapport that these programs providefetween the school - 


_ and specitic groups. _ ; A : 

4. Follow similar steps regarding the schéel s relationships =e 
‘with the other agencies. and roups mentioned in this = 
chapter. - , a 


5. Organize, many a to-fage cofnmunications/sessions 
in which; the school pers¢ns listen more thar, talk—and - 
aim to » seek” consensus on goals z as described i in Chapter 

“7.9. a 
= ‘i 5 
nee “Fat Parents and Others 

1. The foregoing steps for. school Persons require your. 
cooperation. Give your suggestions and provide help. 


2.. A problem in -many communities is how to reach the 
'- considerable -number of ’persons--both young: and 
elderly—who have no children in school, therefore little . 
knowledge. of,what the’ school does, and-could-do, to 
help them directly. When school people make appeals, 
these persons may resist for fear the result is only higher 
” taxes. Organize special committees or group meetings of 
_ Persons without children in school to hold constructive 
discussions on mendes school services to such per- 
sons. 
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Coping with Problems 


- that can.be solved and dile 
- often unpleasahtly. How on pes with dilemmas reflects 


De. ‘ s 


‘ Ba ; a as ES Ea 
How does a school. grow ‘continudusly? What 
methods are best to ensure progress? ~ 


° 


3 


Ta statements made: frequently are: “We have-a erab: 
fern” and “We—or somebody —should do something.” 


“The ‘first-step in coping with an issue is to decide, even. 


tentativelij whether the matter is: really a problem or a 


dilemma. A. problem by definition is solvable. A dilemma is 


not. A problem can-be| defined, alternative solutions con- . 


sidered, a single solutidn selected and ‘implemented, , and 
the results evaluated. A diletama cannot be.so ordered. 

The educated individual d stinguishés between problems 
as that have to be lived with, 


to some extent the individual's effectiveness as well as 


mental and_ physical: -adjustments\ The resolution of -di- | 


lemmas certainly infludnces the character'of an institution. 


The person.who spends much time and. effort trying to . 


solve situations that are actually. insolvable anly becomes 


frustrated, However, an institution that tolerates dilemmas ‘ 
can only appear weak. and inconsistent. ie effective 


remedy i is to do something. 
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tie a S-R, 'M, and DPI *~ er 


. There are three:basic methods for coping with problerns . ‘| 


ang dilemmas: responding to stimuli; relying:on: ‘memory; Or. 
utilizing processes that ‘involve diagnosis{ prescription, im?” 
“plementation, and evaluatioti. All thee eth can. be 
“used by: individuals arid institutions. * 

The stimulus-response. (S-R) process goes back to ne 
dawn. of recorded history. Although a relatively low level 
mental process, S-R-is an essential activity for survival. 
-Humans use it while: driving cars, responding to fire alarms, 


and confronting | emergencies. S-R solutions, however, are . 


not the best way to cope with many situations:that students, 
teachers, and school administrators: ‘face, many of which 
‘could have been avoided by better Planning and | prepara-- 
tion. : 

‘Memory (M): helps an individual or institution to react in 


relatively the same‘manner to a given stimulus whenever 


and. wherever it occurs. Memory is a wonderful thing. It 
“recalls advice. and tells-us where to find things. It helps us to 
‘keep from repeating mistakes: On’ the other hand, it can 
also’ cause unwise decisions when the, new prouleey docs 
“not have the same elements as the old. 

The process: of doshas presctiotor® impleméntation- 


-evaluation (DPIE) is not new in education or in other enter- . 


prises. Without this process, science, medicine, industry, 
and: other. professions and vocations would still be under- 
“developed. This. systematic process for coping with situa- 
tions js an integral part of the never-ending search for better 
answers in all aspects of human life-and endeavors. The 
process may be con. paratively simple or extremely, com- 
plex, done in a relatively brief manner or ‘over a span of 
many years. 


DPIE Explained o 5 


” Diagriosis ‘is a process to determine the nature of a per: 


“son, a thing, or a -pregiain through ‘careful sermuny of 
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“much Relevant ‘information. The focus-is on preparation 


for. decision: ‘making’ to improve the situation: ‘The. diagnosis: 


-- may_be self-diagnosis. He However, in most cases it helps. if. 
.. the diagnosis. is assisted. b by another, perhaps. more.sophis- .:. 
- ae and-certainly less personally involved than’ ‘the 


dividual is with the problems or.the i institution: pe eae eine al 
‘Diagnosis requires the: availability. ‘of'as much data. as, are 


reasonable. to ‘gather. Sonie: of the data were’ discussed ~ 
_ earlier in this book, especially in ,Chapters 13'and 14. Un- . 
- fortunately, much data collected for school evaluations are © 


relatively unproductive especially if the evaluations are. 
made bv individuals outside the school: Such outsiders may 
be competent, but they are not in a position to work closely . 
with the students, teachers, and S- Mm team in taking ameli- 
orative action. 

The: data, aolieced for diagnosis are meaningful only if. 


- the persons involved in the school perform the diagnosis, 
with the help of other competent individuals. The function 
is to stretch the minds of.those being evaluated so they will © 


analyze better a variety. of prescriptive ‘actions that would 
likely Produce improvements. The collection: of data with- 


a ents, teachers, and ihe supervisory- management . 
then need to -explore alternative prescriptions that 


“appear reasonable and might be undertaken by the various 
groups in the immediate future. For example, if students are 


spending little or no time in study and work experiences inv 
the community, the school for everyone has ‘available a 
number of prescriptive a¢tions to correct the situation. 
Decision making régarding those actions involves studepts, . 
teachers, parents, arid the S-M team; plus action by the 


board of education. and the central administrative staffs of 


the S00) system. 
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If teachers are e spending much t tirne watching ail con: 


_ trolling students\and little-tim@ in. pdtentially more produc: » 
s,° they need to maké.amelioraffve desuone?: 


arfety: ‘of prescriptions that they. On members. of 


should take. |.” 
' The third action, 3 course, is jmnplemnentaiion of the se- 


lected prestription(s). While planning the implementation: . 
. Stage, the persons involved should decide: what additional 


data have to be collected for later evaluations. Most impor- 
tant of all is ‘making sure ‘that whatever is implemented has 
the support’ of the persons involved, that they aré-prépared, 
and will perform reasonably well what they need todo: 

The evaluation stage, the fourth step in the process, re- 


. Guires data directly related to the agreed-upon objectives. 


The objectives, of coutse, “are described in’ measurable, 


One firiding might be that the evaluation was too soon 
and should be postponed before rediagnosis occurs..Evalu- 
ation that does not -produce data for further diagnostic 


sion on whether everything that was reasonably possible 


tive action. Some. comprornises may be necessary. 
DPIE is considerably easier today than it was in the past 


- when data collection was more difficult and time-consum- 
“ing. Schools today have the whole field of data processing 


é the S-M téam. might. suggest. If the S-M team spends its time. 
in, relatively unproductive activities; _the solutions may. be 
found in reassignment of duties or ‘addition of staff. The 
- point is that-as many prescriptive steps as possible need to _ 
‘be identified, then discussed’ thoroughly by the persons, 
involved,. and. meine made about. what actions they 


-performance terms. The. basic purpose is not to say that the . 
‘school is better than another one, but rather to describé as 
“specifically as possible whatshappened as a result imple- 
-menting,the prescriptive action. = 


‘activity is relatively useless. The resultant evaluative deci- 


to achieve was: actually accomplished’ should be made by - 
consensus of all the persons who implemented the prescrip- - 
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“| is quick 


"POSSIBLE ‘ACTIONS - | 


° | (MEMORY) ~ 
RESPONSE) - be 
EVALUATION) 


| if identical. 
| -6lements - | 
| are present. 
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studerit schedules, report, cards, and attendance 
the past, thus. not: producing. as effective data -as 
possible f for ‘diagnostic | Purposes. : 

Data’ processing’ ‘for example, may assist: in monit 
more effectively the progress of students in learning, or 
productive activities of departments, including the membets 
of the’ differentiated instructional staff, and alsn the service 
and other activities of the S-M team. The printouts: then:are 
analyzed as a part of the diagnostic procedures in the never- 
ending’ search. for more productive and satisfying experi- 
encesforeveryone. .+ : 

The’ message of this chapter may ‘be the most important 
part of our cescription of what a school should be. Even 
though the suggestions and the processes are not new, the, 
usual school fails: to-use them adequately. We envision an 
educational, program based upon. more systematic collec-- . 
tion of data, more time. for careful analyses by the persons '~ 
involved, and better decision making based upon:diagnoses 


and prescriptive actions. As those actions are implemenied,: 


the collection of. additional and com arable data provides. 
feedback of what is happening. as a. result of the imple- 
mentations. 

‘Again, the goal is not to say that a program is good. or 
bad but rather to produce data for further DPIE in a never- 
ending, continuous process to improve the quality of what 
students do, what teachers do, and what the supervisory- 
management team does, \The image is a schoo! that con- 
stantly seeks to grow and|improve by systematic means of | 
coping with problems: that involve the active participants. 
The process of change thus has a basis of sound priorities. 
and procedures. 
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“The Choice Is Crucial 


hy peablerg! may serve to gist oe: how ieee three. 
__-methods can be applied. Perhaps there is a su :dden i increase. 
~ in-vandahsm or a ash of school fights involving dangerous e 


“ weapons.. Teachers, the principal, or the student council 4 
might. utilize M (memory) as a technique for. meeting the” 


crisis, trying to recall how similar problems were handled: 10 : 


: years ago or ‘even one year ago. Howéver, that solution 
‘might not work very well because of new conditions. 


Another approach might be to use S-R: éall the police; 
hire more guards, station teachers, student assistants, and 
school administrators in “the corridors, or expel the culprits 


causing the problems. Any of these reactions may work ° 


temporarily to resolve the immediate crisis but gis do not 
solve the problem, ~ a 

Beware of simple solutions. A eich, principal can ie a- 
policeman’ s job—so can a téacher— and create an aura. of... 


“having a school or a ‘classroom under control. But are “ee 
outcomes the basic purpose of education? 


‘Emergencies may require police actions. Hopefully ihey 7 
will be done. by-persons with the type of special training that ™ 
detection and: enforcement :- quires. A recent metropolitan 


‘newspaper showed a large picture of a tough-looking . 


principal in 2 long, empty school corridor. The accompany- 


‘ing article said the schoo! was under control so learning was - 


taking place. There-were no pictures or words that told. the -- 
story behind the closed classroom doors. Nor was the ques-.- 
tion raised about the possible use of trained law enforce- 
ment persons instead of teachers and principals. The diag- 
nosis was inadequate and: the recommended prescription 
questionable. ; 
In the final analysis, DPIE must : be utilized if any situation | 
really is to be improved. This process, with various degrees 


‘of sophistication, is essential in the never-ending search for 
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better ention and progress in » all aspects of personal and 
group living as well-as institutional services and programs. 


The ‘final chapter, of this book’ reviews aiid elaborates: the 


total : idesign: for this school for everyone ‘by putting it all. 


ite spectit.ally in a brief susmery: ea a ae 


oi bfeg o 


ESBS Crate. , lanes easy 
a Some Possible First Steps: 
“J... 5" for School Persons 


i. Recall several problems or crises that your schoo! biadlite to 


‘cope: with:recently: Were they resolved by S-R, M, DPIE, . 


or a. combination of these methods? 


2. Take the solution to one of the’ problems listed. under 

o. 1, or some other problem, that has not produced the 

Presullc that you and-others hoped for. Then plan more 

" systematically, coilect additional data, and follow the 
‘DPIE proseaures that this: design recommends. 


For Parents aad Others : 


1. The DPIE process is wandertal for coping with personal 
.. or family problems—with the comparable uses of SR 
and M,as described in this chapter. The two first steps 


listed for, school persons are analagous ‘for your situa- ~ 


tions. Practicing these approaches will help: you to 
understand better and help with the approaches to 
problem solving that school persons are using. 


2. Apply the same approaches to improving your parent. 
- teacher-student association or citizens advisory group. 


a 
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~ Total'change is the goal, However, partial changes ~ 
when carefully planned: and executed ‘represent 
. Teat'stic, transitional steps. Understanding. all the 
telationships helps to clarify the decision making 
in each'school, The leadership role is emphasized. 
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we nd Proceeding 


How: dees a school put it all Paige If partial 


7 _ changes bring only limited gains that tend to. dis- , 


.'. appoint and disappear, what changes will bring the = . 
‘ new school into being? What prdcess'helpsso make. 3 
decisioris on how to start? How .is motivation to 


‘| change maintained‘ and complacency reduced? Who et ia 


“ds responsible for what? . yy 


r 
. 


Ee wants to improve schools: The questions 

‘ people must ask before starting are: how much, for whom, ~ 
“and in what ways? But agreements on. answers do net come 
: easily; differences develop around whatto.change and how... | 


to do it. Specific ways have been popes t inthe. preceding © 


: 19 chapters. 


Two basic. leaures of ‘the school for. everyone ‘make its, 


desigri unique. li has more options, broader in scope, than - 
. today’ 's schools provide, Second. there: are ‘specific: proce- 
. Gures.for developing and Fnonitoring the best possible pro- . 
gram | for each individual person. 


: What may you expect from this school?. 7 
‘The -des:gn provides. specific standards for organizing, 


conducting, and evaluating a school. It serves as a basis for - 
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judging present.pregrams in schools, slannirig snd imple: 

menting future changes, understanding bette; why inade-- 

quately planned or poorly implemenied changes are less 

successful than they could be. and for guiding long: term 
undertakings toimprove schools — - 

Everyone. in the school community needs a collective. 

. configuration to recognize the:potential géiris as well as the. 

«limitations of whatever changés a school’ community de- 

cides to initiate. The proposals are seviewed here-to assist . 

is the selection, the plenning, an¢ ine developmnient of the; 

_local.program. * 


i ae “ Progiam-People-Stru ucture 


A adel ‘in Chapter 2 highlighted the three elements of. 
the school that interlace’ with each other.and with the learn- 

".. ers: PROGRAM, PEOPLE. and STRUCTURE. Such acom: 

prehensive design helps decision, making to avoid the’fetisi:. 

- of unnecessarily small or Piecemeal changes, that eae 
important factors. : 

‘, An example. may help to illustrate the secu: and ac- 
Sf tion’ processes, ‘Suppose @ decision:is made to Place more 
_etgphasis on career education: First, reference’ is. made’ to’. 
the chart.on page 253 that coricerns PROGRAM, The out- 

_. line that. goes with it-calls for decisions on’ “changes in‘cur- 

- riculum conteni, methods, the locus. of where the. learning is is. 
‘to oceur and evaluation, , 

_. Several questions then-must be answerda So far as cur: 
ticulum is concerned, wnict of the listed subject areas are to: 
‘be involved? Which miethcds?: ‘Where will teaching and. 
learning occur? How will Pupils be graded and how will the 
total career education program be judged? 

The next step is to p’an in more’ detail, using the: ing” 

- Program: Elements. ‘starting on ‘page 252, For’ example,. 
(Item a), what.will be taught about careers in all subjects to: 
: all students? Or {under m--thods), aul there be presenta 
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-tions about: career 1 possibilities to all students? Where -will 
‘career education occur and who will be the instructors?. And: 


‘so on. Note especially the elements under evaluation. 


At the same time, the plans will consider the people who a 


will be involved: the chart on page 257, and their activities 


in career_education -asjoutlined on pages 256-259. Also, 
simultaneously, the: plahs will includethe structural -ele- 


« ments in the chart on page 261 and the specifics unger 


z " Structural prescriptions on pages 260-263. 


- Alon@with these plans; there should be refererice to the 


"appropriate ‘earlier chapters in. this book where all of the - 
~ foregoing items are discussed in detail. “Whether the pro- 


Fa eda 


gram selected is career education. improvement of basic 
skills, increased creativity, betfer discipline, changing report 
cards, action learning to make better use of the community, 
or any other: aspect of schooling, this eystemaue approach . 
“will produce better results. a 
-  Let’s review and take a cldser Idok at the three compon- 7) 
6; ents. Caetthere! is the PROGRAM. 


a, 


1. proaani Elements _— » 


The PROGRAM side of the model’s triangle lists.19 as- 
. pects of curriculum content. methods, locus, and evaluation,” 
Seventeen prescriptions for implementing the aspects are’ 
outlined for purposes of local decision making. 


Program Implementation 


Curriculum organization: 
a. Essential learnings for everyone ii al auviectr areas; 
. required of all students. 
. b. Hobbies (special- interests) that result when a student is 
'. motivated to learn more of the subject’ than is ‘essential ; 
studied in greater depth and/or tobe creative. 
Careers that are-open to students who go beyond the 
essential and hobby levels. 


a 


Methods of learning: ang teaching: 


a. Weekly motivational experiences {in eletvels large -; 
groups) with presentations by teachers, pupils, outside 
persons,..and audiovisual devices that aim to stimulate 
students’ to study more .in each curriculum’ area than : 
i = they think they want to do; required of each student i 
: - _ during all years of school unless excused by the individu- 
-. al’s teacher adviser. : 
b. Reaction discussions (in small- groups) whee 10- 20 stu- 
dents systematically gather to bee the presenta- 
. _ tions, for further motivation, clarificati as 
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LEARNERS 


“PROGRAM 
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| CURRICULUM. - 


: 


-EVALU- 


i METHODS 


Locus 


ATION - 


, CONTENT 


. | REACTION DISCUSSIONS 


“]SCHOOL . 


CON! . ro. oe 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 
FINEARTS —~ . — 
HEALTH-FITNESS: RECREATION 
MATHEMATICS * 

OTHER CULTURES (inc. Languages) 
PRACTICAL'ARTS. . a 
FELIGION (Parochial). 
SOCIAL STUDIES . | 
SCIENCES. a. 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
COMBINATIONS 
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MOTIVATIONAL PRESENTATIONS 
SUPERVISED STUDY AND WORK _ 


INDIVIDUAL PURIL PROGRESS 
TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM . 
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ment of fitebeclion skills with a teacher present to help. 
. them in these processes; required as undera, | . 
c. Supervised study and work (independent study) indi- 
vidually or\in groups, in the school, home, or .commu- 
“nity, following guides prepared by teachers, with a vari- 
ety of learning strategies; emphasis is on pupil responsi- 
bility; applies to all students as arranged by teacher} 
advisers and subject teachers in the various: curric 
areas. 
d. Continuous progress arrangements enable each sfudent 
to proceed.at his or her own pace and individu l levels 
‘of interest and goals; _hon-graded, with non- time- -Se- 
t quenced arrangements. 


Locus of learning and teaching: ' 


a. The school has a variety of study and work centers in 
all subject areas: silent for individual work; group study .. 
areas; special help areas; close supervision areas, and- 
work areas in every subject field (shops, laboratories, - 
gymnasiums. etc.). ‘Also the school provides presenta- 
‘tion areas for large groups, small areas for discussion; 
and study and’ Work areas for teachers, their assistants, 
and for the supervisory ‘management team. - 
b. Community. offices, shops, theaters, museums, etc.. ; are 
‘ used by students: when these locations are bettét than’ 
the school can reasonably provide and when students 
can bé scheduled there. and supervised by school- ar-\" 
_ ranged instructional assistants in thé various locations. | 
c.-Home facilities are used for. those activities and. those es 
persons that can be scheduled there when the facilities 7 
are adequate or possibly supetior to ad in | the, school 
or sgmmunity.. : 


Evaiuation ‘of pupil progress (appraisal recording, ¢ ang ren 


porting): 


a. Periodically, the school reports to eanclite and others. the 


. Progress of each pupil i in Som Une the: required seg- 
mal wt te “Ee 
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ments in the learning sequences ‘of all the subjedt's areas, 7 
_including cognitive, skills, and affective growth. 
b. Comparative test scores, standardized or loéai, ae re- 


_ ported to show how the pupil has achieved i in relation to 
- others as based on various norms. 


~_¢c. What each . pupil. achieves beyond the requited sé-' 


- quences is appraised, recorded, and ‘reported, e.g., 
_played on a tearm, completed a special study or project » 
in given subject fields, participated in a play, or finished 
any other project not required of everyone. 
Evaluation of the total program (school, community, home): - 
2, Changes in pupils’ learning roles, attitudes, inte rests, 
behaviors,etc. . 
. b. Changes in teaching and. supervisory ies eteane . 
conditions, accomplishments, attitudes, understandings, 
_and related matters. ; 
c. Changes in community (including patents) peicantions 
‘of schooling, attitudes, support, interest, and cues 
- Productivity, .. + . 
d. Changes in utilization of (earning and teaching resources 
~. in the school, community, and ‘home; utilization -of 
money, time, spaces, and other features that influence : 
tearning, teaching, and supervision. 


The. program becomes operational.as‘a result of fhe per- 


sons involved and what rage do. Who are ‘the PEOPLE? 


2. The People That Relate to the Learners 


‘The feft: side of the: triangle. refers to both, professional 7 


'and'lay persons who have contractual responsibilities for 
- working with learners: Parents and guardians are not. in- 


cluded because all.of thém are not employed by the ‘school 


_ | system. The: design, in fact, enhances their rolese A consid- 


erable number: of persons who supervise students in the- 


_ ‘community, are not included. either. Their number varies. 
i + eas. 255° 
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from place to place. The teacher-adviser system and. the 
more open environment of the school emphasize closer _ 

, relationships and improved understandings with ali these... 
persons as described throughout the design. 

‘The PE@PLE side of the triangular. design for improving ” 

schools lists’ 14 kinds of persons in four categories: instruc- 

. tion, guidance, supervision, and management. Fourteen ° . 
_ Prescriptions for implementing each category indicate num-. 
“bers of persons in relation to the number of students en-.. 
rolled in the school. | ; eo or ee 


tm 
( 


es . we ® People Presctiptions 


see 


. Differentiated instructional staff: 


‘a. Professional teachers are released from many clerical 
:duties-and routine supervision of pupils:to provide time, 
energy, and facilities so they may prepare, perform, and 
evaluate better, advise students, develop curriculum - 
materials, analyze needs and develop professional. solu- 
tions, each according tg individual talents andjinterests. — 
‘The total number of’ teachers in relation tos the total. 
number. of students.is the range of 1 to 20 or 30, de- 
pending on local policies; the design tecommends.about. © *: 
1 to 24-26 or so. Local financial seals exffecta- 3 
. * tions influence the decision. ~ 
' ___..b. The system provides about 20 hours nee weak rgllt + 
_ "plied by the number of téachers, in the school, of instruc- — 
_ tional assistunts. who help to. supervise ° the study and 
work centers, develop materials, and .perform other in- 
structional tasks under teacher supervision; competent 
__ in the subject area, they help to supervise students and. 
_ provide time for teachers to perform professional-tasks.. 
c. The system: also provides clerical services for about 10 
-a:- _ hours per week, ‘multiplied by.the number of teachers, 
~~. for use by teachers, beyond other clerical workers” that 
serve administrators and supervisors. 
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BUILDS. OM NISTRATOR - 
EXTERNAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
PERSONNE: ADMINISTRATOR 
ACTIVITIES DIRECTOR - 

PRINCIPAL (% . 


PRINCIPAL iaaitiMe) . 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL(S): INSTRUCTION 


7 a for each i, 009 or major fractiony 


SUPER- 


| vision 


7 


PEOPLE 


- | PROFESSIONAL COUNSELORS - . 
. (1 for each 12 TA’s and their Advisees) 
PHGTESSIaNAL CONSULTANTS (as Leese . we 


= - 
~ PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS (1:25 or 50 students)’ - 


INSTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS | 

: (20 hrs. per week times no. teachers) . 

CLERICAL AIDES =|. t' 

* (10'hrs. per week times no. aside SM os 

GENERAL AIDES |" rs 
(S hrs. per week times no. af teachers) : 


» (Plus parents and eoninundy persons) ‘i i 


GUIDANCE | 


LEARNERS 


_ INSTRUCTION 


oN 
vy 


. a ae / | 
\ 
\ 
. 
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Differ entiated guidance staff: : a 


d. The system provides about 5 hours per week, multiplied . 


by the number of teachers, of general aides to'supervise .; 
the cafeteria and other areas and provide services not | 


“requiring ‘clerical skills or specials ‘training in subject con-. 


tent, such as getting inatenals out and .putting ‘them’ 
back. 


Ao 


- a. Teacher advisers monitor the educational ‘progress i 20. 
to 30 students, helping each of them to change sched- 


ules to find an velop interests and talents conferring 
usually on an individual basis, helping to solve, “educa- 


' tional problems” and evemectis and repens: Progress 
_ or the lack of it. 


‘b. Professional counselors help denis with personal . 


problems, help teacher advisers to increase their skills 
in recognizing problems and referririg pupils for counsel: 
ing, each counselor working with about "12 teacher ad- 
visers and their 300 or so advisees. 


* c. Special consultants are used by ‘both teacher advisers. « 


“and professional counselors to help with difficult cases» 


Differentiancd de supervision management taf 


“a: The prince ‘ipal spends three-fourths of his or. her time. on 


improving instruction and one ‘fourth on managing and aie 
". supervising other programs. 
> For each 1,000 pupils, or major ‘fraction iherol. ‘there’ is 


-e* 
-e 


an assistant principal who spends. full-tirne on instruc- 
tional improvement (also Some part-time persons). 


‘c. The building, ‘administrator supervises clerks, custodians, 


cafeteria staff, bus drivers, etc. —arid the’ programs they - 


“" involue—and ‘also sees’ visitors and saléspersons; the 


training is entirely different from the principal or assistant 
Panelpal as is s the’ case of the persons that follow. ” : 
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d. The external relations director is concerned with local, 
_ state and’ federal - finances and support, ‘foundation, 


press, radio, TV, community groups, etc., with special. 


_ training for these tasks. 
e. The personnel administrator deals with poles, javetile 
__ authorities, pupil arid teacher welfare, and oversees the 


"differentiated guidance program, attendance officers, 


- ‘school nurse, etc., with special training along these lines. 


ff The activities. dieciay supervises school clubs, social 


_events, athletics and other aa eater exhibits, and 
other “extracurricular activities)’ [According to the size 
of schools, items c-f inclusive are combined]. 


g. Consultants from the district or €entral offices. of ‘the ; 
* . school system or from state education departments, 
regional accrediting agencies, or universities help the- 


school staff to improve the..program but recognize the’ 


.. fact that the success of the school depends basically on. 


items a-f inclusive as they: work effectively with ne in-' 
- structional staff and others. : 


What people do.and the effectiveness of the program are 


”. limited or enhanced by‘a variety ‘of essential environmental 
.: elements. The third side of: the triangle deals with STRUE 
_ TURE. fee 


: 3. are Factors 


‘The. conventional school tends to allow time, sambars, 


“.money,-s spaces, and ‘materials to control the school rather = 


than to serve it. These elements not only are the easiest to - - 
count but also the easiest to: change. Bodies that.regulate, 


schools “emphasize these factors in accreditation for the 
same reasons. The Public is often ‘aught: up .in a similar 


'. " syndrome. 


School improye ment requires that the sinictapal leinents 


" become ‘the servants of the program and people rather,than 


nm; 
Oc: 
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. their master. How the -school"administers’these structural _ 
- elements determines the effectiveness of the program and * 
he the utilization of human resources. The design inaicoes. 19 

prescriptions related to. structure. : : 


“9 


‘Structural Prescriptions oe he 


Time: 


/ a. Year-round school availability plus continuous progress 
ee arrangements and systematic use of home and school. 
, learning environments provide students, teachers, and. 
supervisory-management team members with much 
flexibility, under.appropriate ‘supervision, to plan the use 
- of time for ‘students and themselves in relation to, pur- 
poses. ‘ 
b. Individualized scheduling for students removes most 
control of time from. the central office to the individual's | © 

_ Feteache?. adviser who can change ‘a ‘student schedule, 
*" sanytime as ‘interests and ‘talents change. The office. |. 
« se¢hedules only presentation and reaction groups.” . “ 
"©, Teacher.anid S-M team schedules also are individualized ‘ 
as decisions about who does what, and when, are made |", 
- by individuals and ‘their appropriate supervisors, . thus | >: 
changing conventional “loads” applied noc to'all.- | 


_ 2 


‘Numbers: 


a. Pupils. are stheduied into Gree oups (40- 100 ¢ or more) | »: 
» for about 30 minutes per week for a “presentation ex- | .. 
perjence” in: each subject area (eight in public, nine in. f 
part chial), — vies 

‘Br As! as possible, or convenient, after the large group, ‘ oo 
pupils are scheduled into a small group of 10-20 for.’ 

; - about 30 minutes for a “reaction discussion.” |. 

‘S. Numbers vary in study. and work centers: 1 (alone); 2 E, N 
{one teaches anotierl: 3- 4 (ditto); 10 etc. (interested in a - 
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APPROACHES RANGING FROM INDUCTIVE TO DEDUCTIVE 
RANGE FROM THEORETICAL TO PRACTICAL - 
RANGE FROM SIMPLE TO COMPLEX 

TO MANIPULATE.WITH WIDE VARIATIONS - 

VIEW AND/OR LISTEN:WITH VARIATIONS 
READING ls WIDE VARIATIONS IN DIFFICULTY. 


MATERIALS 


ee ee - 
SIZE AND TREATMENT RELATED TO PUR £08 
QUIET TO NOISY WITH VARIATIONS 
NEW.OR OLD RELATED TO PURPOSE 
OPEN OR CLOSED WITH: VARIATIONS 


STRUCTURE | 


"ALLOCATED FOR'BETTER PRODUCTS/ACCOUNTABILITY 
TOTAL SIMILAR TO isla aie sab ae of 


Ses cee ea 


1, 2, 4, 10, ‘ete. FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY | 
10 TO 20 FOR REACTION DISCUSSIONS 
40 ang LARGER FOR MOTIVATIONAL PRESENTATIONS - 


: TEACHER--S-M TEAM OPTION 
- 4 STUDENT OPTIONS . 


° 
[ 


EC 
7 


common topic --or a-remedial arcant etc.; ‘the numbers a 
vary With purposes and locales. mage 

. = 

_ Money: : : fe 


—-—2-Fnaneiat inmate analyzed in-terms of produet- output 
tes not ¢!:'y for purposes of accountability but aspenelly 
for initrcjing program and people. os 
b. The basic goal of nof'nécessarily spending more money . 
per pupil than do conventional schools-i in the same dis- 
trict iS to encourage better practices. 


Spaces: . _ oe pe 


a. ReduCing rhe amount of velsinvely unproductive ‘ spaces 
such &8 corridors and standard-sized all-purpose rooms, 
‘plus the systematic use of the community and homes as- 
~ teaching. ‘learti environments, . produce “economies 

that in turn pay for-better accoustical and visual services, 
additional equipMent and supplies, and also for more | 
- sneci@tizéd teaching and learning environments. 
b.: The size and treatment of ‘rooms relates to the speniic: 
oe we ‘purpose for which the facilities are used. 
c. Somé Spaces are telatively, Noisy and sia exirernely. 
-. ‘quiet, With: graduations i in between; too: many compinas: 
:. tions Of the extremes are iptolerable.. >: 7 
d. Some existing spaces in old buildings are “utilized | suc- 
cessfully with minimal modifications; new spaces should 
complement the old in méeting the requirements of the 
new program, it 
e. School s spaces should neither be completely ‘ open” or 
~*closed™:\a combination of the two, with easy changes as, a 
needed, »ig essential and i more economical. aes 


Materials: - ae 


a. Study and. Sark imigherials eerae for both inductive ’ 
and erquctive Bp Pronehes: to learning and teaching. : 
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: . : tary * : a : 
: range from theoretical to practicatand are * 
“” designated so that students knowthe difference. 
Cs oahe same as b., except dealing with siniplé 1¢ complex. 
“ d. Ditto, considering the wide. variations in*manipulative 
- skills among learners and teachers. eee 
'@: Provide alternatives to students who may prefer to view ae 


ze " or listen instead of z jane 
A Materials to be rea hovid have designations edicaie a 
‘levels of reading compe. ucé required: wide variations "3 
of materials:are needed in iiost schools. es c Sade a 
am, Requisite Options. 


«Some of the oa prestriptions are - specific while 
others ‘provide altefnatives. The fact is that @ school for ' 
“everyone needs options for everyone—with competent : 

~ guidance” for ‘helping the - iidividuals in it cannes wise i 
.: choices.” 

| Atone eatreme are some students. who need. constant 
Supervision by a teacher and aides, the number depending. 
on the size’ of the group. For: example. a ‘group of 30:such 
students needs a teacher and two we who bring in other. 

ie special teachers on Occasion. The essential learnings and 
» Skills in reading,. arithmetic, and. communications-are taught 
= here along with the development of social attitudes and. 
“understandings. Professional. decisions govern. when and: 

i : where students go elsewhere for. physical developinent: fine 
“arts, work experience, and other specialized programs. The. 
“fgntral setting is like. an enriche:“ene-toom: school Hest 
-“the limitations of that bygone institution. ; - 

“At the other extreme are the, highly ‘motivated, competent : 

“students who are largely ‘on their own‘but stil] monitered by. 
their teacher advisers. They have defined their seals ane 
“know how and where to reach them, - oe ao . 

. The schocl:has a variety of programs for the maieity of 
“the students whose talenty and interests are irs between the ~ 
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“two. stremes. Each one also needs the individual attention” 
that the schoo! gives to ne very able and the less falented 
»Persons, . - 3, 

The organization of schools: sittin a school i isa promising — 
‘transition’! approach in schools with relatively large enroll- 
ments. One school in the building has few required subjacis 
- with much emphasis‘on the community asa learning place. 
Another groups students with serious interests in the so- 
called academic subjects. The fine and practical arts are | 
‘central interests in another: school in the paling: “The list” 
could be extended. : 

These differemiated programs can be an andor for in 
educational fads that Pressure groups thrust on the shock 
from tinke.to time.for spurious and selfish reasons. Changes ° 
in emphasis occur but the presence of options makes adjust- 
nwnts.vasier while the total program maintains an: icererna| 

stabi figyy Weare 7 ‘ 


Resolving the Diffic ulties of % change “ 


Eariter chapters presented the nved and *he rationale’ for. 
changes. However, when everytt. snag is put sogether as, done| 
i this chapter, the result can be overnwhe!n: ng. Most exist-° 
ing schools cannot change totally at once, Newly organized . 
__ ones have a better chance but even such schools-have stu- 
9 dents, teachers, and supervisor ‘managers with conventional . 
school experiences and ideas. some more so than others: 
Because of, that. we have emphasized the need for options. 
The model proposed here is an ideal. Ina practical sense... 
ideal models are seldom completely realized, However, shat . 
Situation is not Awecessarily true: for all students and staff - 
members, Some can make the complete change: others find 
those steps more difficult or, for the ime being, impossible. 
Schools are not static institutions. The idea of not chang? 
ingra school is unrealistic Some persons plead for the by~ 
gone dat s others want to ignore pronrem, pep they: will 
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: desppeata or solve heneciecs sogurdless of shat happens fs 
: in. the meantime, Such.negativism is usually unproductive, a Te 
“The ‘emphasis i in this schaol is on positive action. Schools © * 
_are not improved by blaming university preparation ‘pro- 
. grams, extremist’ groups in. ‘the ‘community, the nature_of 
_ the student body, the social. mores. or by alfbiing. as some 2 pane 


» school administrators, teachers. boards of education, ‘and eh 
other persons sometimes do. «” a og 
Many of today’s schools are beset by peouecs As ae af 


. pointed out repeated|§:in this bos, there is nothing newin > 
“that situation. Suspending students, returning ‘1 the “bas: 
ics” without recognizing what is jmportan: for different stu- 
- dents at various times in their lives, or blindly reducing the . 
“number ‘of years of schooling or the location of it without 
_ carefully determined rationales applied ind sividually are 
~ overly simplistic escape mechanisms. The same may be _ 
~ said about such so tions as stationing the principal. assist- os 
ant principals. or other guards in the haiis or school grounds. 
.to maintain discipline without taking more constructive a 
steps to alleviate the problem. .° «,, . 
‘Some ottier schools today iu ewe problems than wt 
- were encountered a few years ago. Declining enrollmécts. 
“Mess student activism and disciplinary probleins, fewer oe 
‘ teacher grievances, and more. willingness on the past of ee 
_ parents-are welcome relief to. some school leaders. Unfor- 
- tunately such developments canvalso produce complacency 
and continued ignoring of basic needs for changing schoals 
to make them better and more-productive for everyone. 
, The ‘sthool staff needs to utilize problems regardless of 
/ the source as a basis for diagnosing and prestribing re- 


-medial actions. They also inform and involve members of... ! p a 
the community, broadly defined, as a variety o actions are. 
considered icfimplgmentation, a 
Who or what. will bring the schooi for everyorie into: _ | : 
re 4 me ae 
“being? . = / = 
: - i 
; ‘ - ‘ 205 - ie 
} = a of 
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Most changes in the past have roots in.developments in 
} the saciety. National emergencies, new. technologies; ‘re: . 
~ quirements for economies, extra funds provided by govern- 
meé::'s and foundations, the urging and support-of a variety |: 
of commercial and professional associations. and the like ~~ 
“' generate changes. All have impact for awhile. However. 
‘" when the particular impetus stops, the, new programs also *. 
terid t= disappear. although usually not completely.~" 
‘The school invoived in the changes did so usually be- 
cause of aggressive interests and actions by a-few persons; 
ivpically a superintendent :or principal, but sometimes a re 
teacher. a board member, or even someone outside the--— 4 
sc rool sysiem: Always ‘there is local leadership and motiva. 
_tior If either changes, the program also changes. - 
.The’actions takenshow the quality of educational leader- 
-ship in a school. Some persons wait for emergencies: and . 
then take pride in-coping with them. A few panic is:the face 
of crises and require externai help. True leaders constantly 
seek to improve the environment and the methods used to 
. help everyone. The maintenance of continuous motivation’ 
ar i9.1Improxe programs is less dramatic but more rewarding 
- inthe Jong run. It is also easier on everyone's nervous sys- ; 
tiem! a ees we 
-- At this point many readers will ask, what parts of the pro: 
gram do yéu recommend as a start? The temptation to give 
definite answers and. recommendations is great but that: 
respons? must be avoided, however, since schools and - s 
“communines differas do the individuals in them. » « " 
The author has no doubts about the rightness of all the 
‘ecommendations in this book. They are essential in a 
sched! that truly serves everyone, How té implement the 
program in @ given locaie is the challenge of professionals - 
_ in each s-hool as they work more closely than éverhetore. 


: ‘ sa 
eter. h-each other. but especially with the students. 
| parents. cod commfundy persons ~ es ; 
2 “a Ze, " : : > 
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_ “Someone has to start the development of a school for .. | . 
everyone. That person could be you! 


Some Possible First Steps 
for School Persors . 

1. Prepare a “motivational presentation” that indicates 
- some local school problems that might be helped by . 
changes in. the program —without specifying what those 

changes might be in order to solicit more creative think- 
ing. ; | 
2. Use this publication and/or the NASSP film, Tomor- 
row'’s Schools: Images and: Plans or the filmstrip, Whys- 
and Wherefores. to indicate the broad spectrum of pos- f 
sible changes so that persons in the audience have better i! 
backgrounds for decision thaking. Write to the NASSP ff 
-for rental or purchase informatioy. , 


os 


. Organize Small groups to distuss and react to the various i 
proposals. : : ae 
"4. Provide further facts and study materials related to areas--" ~ 


» Of concerns and consensus that emanate: from the 
"groups. ; 


5. Hold further ‘meetings.to° arrive: at further: diagnoses, a 
consensus. and decisions about what prescripfion(s) to = 
follow. ; : aes 


6. Take the necessary ‘steps to implement the decisions 
with plans to collect and report data for evaluatin= ne 
results” 


For Patents and Others 


1. Ask school persons \to meet with various community 
groups to study and Uiscuss the proposals in this chap. 
ter. the aim being to seek consensus in planning support 
for school improvement 
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2. Either individually or in. -study groups, *- voioct and ana- © 
lyze the criticisms of schools currentiy appearing in news-_ 
‘papers, magazines, “books, televisio:, and’ radio pro- 


w - ‘grams. Relate“t those- criticisms to the Suggestions for 
7 school papeovement in this chapter. - 
. i . aid ’ “NX 
a a ‘ 
> ‘“ 
; és 
2 » Ba 
- oO 
. f 
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THE NASSP MODEL SCHOOLS PROJECT: : 
SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 


The National Association of Secondary School Principals ~~ 
received a substantia! grant from the Danforth Foundation. 


‘in-May 1968 to demonstrate in a group of schools the edu- 


cational opportunities that would be enhanced .when a. 
variety of educational innovations are ‘assembled and_co- 


ordinated over several years with improved methods off pro-- 


gram evaluation. The NASSP provided wide pubeelly about 


~ the grant and invited inquiries. 


The original proposal was to work with seven schools. 
However, after many inquiries and visits to schools, 2 deci- 
sion was made to include seven additional schools: Re- 
quests had also come from several districts that were start- 
ing new high schools and wanted to tailor them after the 


- . model: five such schools were included. Finally, later in the 


year of the selection process, an invitation was issued to 


' designated districts to work towards the model in what was 
termed a “communications network.” Fifteen schools 


agreed to do so. Thus a total of 34 schools participated in 
the project for varied lengths of time, most of them for-six 
years. : 
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The philosophy was to pies major : despanebligs in the 
local schools for working towards* the prescribed. model. 
oe Therefore, the central project staff was unusually small in 
— | comparo with most other projects. Financial assistance to | 
the various schools varied considerably;” os - anda 
_ The students, teachers, and administrators in those.. 

v schools have contributed much. to the present book; A. 
School for Everyone. Although the ideas evolved over . 
many years and from many sources, the experierices of the 
past eight years give the author much confidence in their. 
validity and transferability. . i 

What developed in the schools with respect to achieving 
the prescribed model for schools of tomorrow is told in’an- 
Other publication that shows what these schools found 
easiest and most difficult to change. A third publication - 
reports illustrative data gathered by the schodl staffs and 
others to-indicate how the. programs were evaluated. A 
fourth, written mostly by pmncipa!s who volunteered to 
_deserfbe developments in their schools, tells what happened - 

- and why from their vantage points. 
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The NASSP Commitment 


Since its founding in 1916 the NASSP.has been fontuniale 


rs in staffing its national. headquarters with some of ibe top 

, ‘professionals in the field. Each has had in-depth experience a 
. in schools and colleges and each has‘contribu ie-3. signifi- 
- cantly to the state of the art. Not the least of these +s author | 


J. Lloyd Trump whose influence, over the pasi ihree dec- 


-ades has won him a permanent place among th. country’s 


leading educators. 7 
Another characteristic of the Association warrai;sting men- | ~ 


- ,.tion has been its willingness to regxamine the exuting order . 
_* and to probe for better methods of education... NASSP's 


strategy has been to build on the strengths oi she existing 


system and faithfully follow Horace Mann's du}. mandate: 


first, to continue those programs proved effeciie-and in so 
doing to stabilize and perpetuate the socie*y .nd second, to 


‘ serve as agents -for constructive change. in this ‘:tter rol” 


‘Lloyd Trump has been both a stimulator and mayer of pa. 
ple and their schools. 

In A School for Everyone the author points out (hits. 
societv-as diverse and complex. as ours; no instituties: 2a: 
effeciely serve all-people. In our schools most siti oe 
yespond well to what educators have come to uce:r:be as 
ithe iraditional approach, Others require altzrnatives in non- 
traditional categories. The fact that we continue to have 


‘almost one million high school dropws.is ¢ech year gives 


credence to the conclusion that ‘17 s:.atsdard offerings 
‘simply do not meet the needs of ali ‘udents. This book 
describes several viable and huma:: alternatives which 


- appear to huld: much promise for the wuture, and.we com- 
' mend its serious review to both professional and layman: 


alike. 


Fortunately, the gual of findin=; « better way is shared with 
a number of others. In-this proje:t the Danforth Foundation 
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desewes substantial credit. It; willingly and enthusiastically 


supported Lloyd Trump’s quest for higher quality programs - - 


for the children and youth of, the’ nation. NASSP’s parallel 


’. commitment to continue in this: never- ending search speaks. 


for itself, . : - &" 2 4 
Soe ‘ aa OwerB. Geran 
“sa Executive Director _ 
is or 
Pa ¥ ay, 
4 = 
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CREDITS 


Auingtous « persons of all ages ‘over many. years have: 
contributed the ideas that’generated this book. The most 
recent, of course, were the students, teachers, and adminis-* 
trators involved in the NASSP. Model Schools Projeci, plus 
anurhber of persons who worked on the project staff. 

The following individuals read an early draft of this book, 
making useful suggestions: Lloyd Bishop, Division of Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, School of Education, New os 
York University; Lavern Cunningham, Executive Director, . - 
‘Public Schools Commission, San Francisco, California: (~ 
Roxee W. Joly, Assistant Superintendent, High School . 
Division, New York’ City; Edgar A. -Kelley, Division. of 
Secondary Education and Educational Administration, - - 

. University of Nebraska, Lincoln; and Robert K. Lowery, _~ ° 
Principal, Bishop Carroll High School, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. 

_, Thomas F. ‘Koerner, Director of Publicatigne, NASSP, 
and Martha Christian, former Assistant Editor, | NASSP, 
furnished editorial directions. 

Melinda Padgett provided secretarial services. 

William Georgiades, Associate Director of the project, 
and Professor of Education, University of Southern Cali- 

_ fornia, and | have interacted constantly in the preparation 
of this book and others growing out of the Model Schools 
Project. 

The project and this book Ww uld not be reality except for 
continued support over the ee by the Danforth Founda- 
tion, Gene Schwilck, President,’and the National Associa- 

_¢ tion of Secondary School ‘Principals, Owen B. Aleman, 

’ Executive Director. 
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_ ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


d. Lloyd’ Trump has been tewcher and Si inlavats: tor 
30 years.in both public and Private elementary and second- 


ary schools as well as in undergraduate and graduate uni- - 
, versity. pragrams. The schools were rural and urban, ranging | 


“in size from 200 to 3,000. The university positions involvéd - 
_ teaching and research, administration; and field. services to. 


; _schools. ‘Professional’ association: staff work, speaking, andi : 


corisulting-have taken him to all 50 states and to nunwrous. 
foreign countries, including, a six: “month SSTMEDE, in 


_ Pakistan. ° 


His interests in edticational innowalions started in 1929 
while he was helping. to develop a curriculumfor a new, 
consolidated 12‘grade school. Teaching in one. of the 30 
~. schools in the Eight- Year Study in the 1930s added others. 
- Consulting i in the work- “experience progtam of the National 
Youth Administration, with visits to all -high schools in 
Chicago. and. the surrounding areas. highlighted the possi: ” 
bilities of differentiated’ staffing and other programs. A 
'* principalship ‘in a large K-12-school in Gary; Indiana, a sys- 


* tem with many innovations, provided other perspectives. 


= Helping to direct a statewide curriculum program in Illinois 
and 12 years experience‘ on the Board of Managers of the 
Illinois. Congress of Parents and Teachers broadened his 
contacts with all types of schools. a 

The author has been a’ staff member of the. National 
Association of Secondary School Principals for the past 16 


-" years. Directing four nationwide projects, two supported : 


~ Bes by the Ford Foundation and two by the Danforth 


; g boendeton, involved -many schools ina variety of projects. 


Working with numerous NASSP committees and programs 
helped. further to erystalize the school Sor everyone that this 
book describes. 
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